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Economic  Planning  in  Jamaica:  A  Critique* 

By 

H.  Peck 

I 

Many  influences  combine  to  determine  the  directions  which  economic 
policy  in  Jamaica,  or  any  other  country,  will  follow.  At  the  present  time 
it  appears  that  two  sets  of  forces,  which  tend  to  exert  opposing  piiUs,  are 
dominant  in  influencing  the  thinking  of  government  officials  concerned  with 
the  formulation  of  economic  policy  in  Jamaica.  Since  these  forces  are  in  many 
ways  opposites,  one  result  is  that  there  is  no  clearly  defined  goal  toward 
which  the  economic  policies  of  the  government  are  working.  Apparently 
neither  set  of  forces  has  been  able  to  assert  a  clear-cut  superiority,  and 
elements  of  each  are  likely  to  appear  in  official  documents,  speeches  by 
political  leaders,  and  the  like.  This  lack  of  a  clearly-defined  goal  of  policy 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  recently-issued  “A  National  Plan  for 
Jamaica,  1957-1967”,  which  was  presented  to  die  public  in  January  of  1958. 
While  this  is  in  many  ways  an  admirable  document,  into  which  many  hours 
of  labour  must  have  gone,  it  fails  to  provide  a  clear  and  unambiguous  state¬ 
ment  of  a  basic  economic  policy  for  Jamaica. 

These  two  sets  of  opposite  forces  must  now  be  identified.  The  first 
arises  out  of  the  rate  of  population  growth  to  which  Jamaica  has  been  subject 
in  recent  years  and  includes  the  various  social  and  political  pressures  which 
are  generated  by  rapid  growth  of  population.  The  second  set  has  grown  out 
of  the  desire,  which  Jamaica  has  held  in  common  with  most  other  tmder- 
developed  countries,  to  promote  its  economic  development.  A  certain  degree 
of  industrialization  and  the  attainment  of  higher  living  standards  should  be 
understood  as  forming  integral  parts  of  the  development  goal.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  analyze  briefly  each  of  these  sets  of  forces,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  come  into  conflict,  and  to  suggest  their  implications 
for  economic  policy. 

II 

Brief  examination  of  a  few  pertinent  statistics  will  convince  one  of  the 
all  pervading  importance  of  the  population  factor  in  Jamaica.  As  is  true  of 
many  underdeveloped  countries,  Jamaica  has  a  population  which  seems 
large  in  relation  to  the  country’s  other  resources.  For  example,  population 
density  in  1956  was  about  355  per  square  ihile.  While  this  figure  is  lower 

•Th«  author  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  and 
the  Coe  Research  Fund  for  financial  support  of  the  research  on  which  this  aiticle  is  based. 
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than  the  corresponding  figures  for  some  of  the  densely  populated  areas  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  it  is  higher  than  the  average  for  the  more  highly  indus- 
trializetd  nations  and  exceeds  even  the  average  pf  the  heavily  populated 
industrial  areas  of  'western  and  central  Europe.  Population  density  in 
Jamaica  has  increased  from  280  persons  per  square  mile  at  the  time  of  the 
1943  census  to  the  1956  level  of  355  per  square  mile.  Table  1  presents  data 
on  total  population,  increases  in  population,  and  population  density  for 

selected  years  from  1943  to  1956.  More  revealing  than  statistics  on  overall 


Table  1.  Jamaica,  Population  StaIistics,  Selected  Years,  1943-1956. 


•  Tear 

Mean 

Population 

Absolute  Increase 
from  previous 
year  shown 

%  Increase  from 
previous  year 
shown 

Population  per 
square  mile 

1943 

1,237,063 

280 

1950 

1,402,900 

165,837 

13.4% 

318 

>  1951 

1,429,800 

26,900 

1.9 

324 

1952 

1,457,000 

27,200 

2.0 

330 

1953 

1,486,100 

29,100 

2.0 

337 

1954 

1,517,700 

31,600 

2.1 

344 

1955 

1,541,700 

24,000 

1.6 

350 

1956» 

1,566,600 

24,900 

1.6 

355 

*Pn>visicmal 


Source;  Govenunent  of  Jamaica.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  Hattdbook  of  Jamaica,  19S6. 

population  density  are  figures  which  show  the  relationships  between  popula¬ 
tion,  cultivable  land,  and  land  actually  under  cultivation.  In  1956  Jamaica 
had  approximately  .6  acres  of  cultivable  land  for  each  member  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  while  land  under  cultivation  was  about  .45  acres  per  person.  These 
compare  with  world  averages  (for  1940)  of  1.19  and  .70  acres  per  capita, 
respectively.  The  figures  for  Jamaica  are  slightly  higher  than  those  for  Asia 
but  are  substantially  less  than  those  for  all  other  continental  divisions.  Com¬ 
parable  figures  for  North  America,  for  example,  were  3.1  and  1.72  acres  per 
capita  (1)\  These  statistics  make  it  quite  clear  that  Jamaica  suffers  from  a 
relative  shortage  of  land  which  is  suitable  for  growing  the  agricultural  crops 
on  which  human  life  and  health  are  so  dependent. 

The  population  of  Jamaica  is  also  large  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  capital 

which  is  available  for  use  in  the  country.  No  statistics  showing  the  total 
supply  of  capital  in  Jamaica  are  known  to  exist,  but  the  annual  amounts  of 
capital  formation  taking  place  in  recent  years  are  known.  When  such  figures 
are  put  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  compared  with  similar  figures  for  other  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  apparent  that  capital  formation  per  worker  in  Jamaica  is  low  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  more  highly  developed  economies  although  higher  than  in  some  other 
underdeveloped  countries.  In  1952,  for  example,  gross  capital  formation  per 
capita  in  Jamaica  was  £9.9.  Comparable  figures  for  other  countries  were: 
United  States  of  America,  £296;  Canada,  £118;  United  Kingdom,  £.40.8; 
Puerto  Rico,  £49;  Cuba,  £24;  Dominican  Republic,  £5.8;  Ceylon,  £5.8  (2). 
On  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  amounts  of  capital  formation  taking  place 

•  aUsing  population  figures  for  Jamaica  for  1943  gives  results  of  .77  acres  of  cultivable  land 
and  .57  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  per  capita  for  that  year. 
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in  recent  years,  as  well  as  from  other  evidence,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con> 
elude  that  capital  supply  per  worker  in  Jamaica  is  small,  at  least  in  relatioh 
to  more  advanced  economies. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  in  preceding  paragraphs  that  Jamaica’s 
present  population  is  large  in  relation  to  two  other  important  classes  of  re¬ 
sources,  land  and  capital.  The  same  situation  can  also  be  presumed  to  exist 
in  respect  to  natural  resources  other  than  land.  Hence,  we  can  say  that  at 

the  present  time  Jamaica  has  far  less  natural  and  capital  resources  per  capita 
than  do  the  more  economically-advanced  countries  of  the  world.  So  far  as 
the  underdeveloped  countries  are  concerned,  Jamaica  is  neither  at  the  top 
nor  the  bottom  of  the  hst  but  is  somewhere  in  the  middle.  The  pressure  of 

population  on  other  resources  is  already  intense,  that  is,  and  is  a  major  factor 
in  explaining  Jamaica’s  comparatively  low  per  capita  income.  While  the 
present  aspects  of  this  situation  are  serious  enough,  their  future  implications 
are  even  more  forbidding. 

Jamaica’s  birth  rate,  which  has  averaged  about  37  per  1,000  of  population 

in  recent  years,  is  relatively  high  when  compared  with  rates  in  the  more  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lower  than  the  rate  prevailing 
in  a  number  of  underdeveloped  countries  and  about  the  same  as  that  in  others. 
'The  death  rate  in  Jamaica  has  been  falling  in  recent  years  and  is  lower  than 
the  rate  in  most  other  underdeveloped  countries.  In  1956  the  Jamaican  death 
rate  was  9.51  per  1,000  of  population.  This  combination  of  birth  and  death 
rates  places  Jamaica’s  population  in  the  category  of  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  “high  growth  potential”  type  (4).  In  recent  years  the  Jamaican 
population  has  been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  averaging  just  under  2  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  increase  would  have  been  substantially  higher  except  for 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  net  outward  migration  from  Jamaica  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  1956,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  net  outward  migra¬ 
tion  amounted  to  17,442,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  natural  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  (5).  Had  this  outward  movement  not  occurred,  Jamaica’s  population 
would  have  shown  an  increase  of  about  2.8  per  cent  in  1956  instead  of  the 
1.6  per  cent  increase  which  is  estimated  to  have  occurred.  This  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  migration  factor  now  plays  a  fairly  crucial  role  in  the 
Jamaican  economy.  Should  the  net  outward  migration  cease  or  be  reduced 
drastically  in  size,  Jamaica’s  “population  problem”  would  be  even  more  formid¬ 
able  than  it  now  is.  No  one  can  know,  of  course,  how  the  various  legal,  social, 
political  and  economic  factors  which  influence  population  movements  will 
operate  in  future  years.  It  would  seem  unwise,  however,  to  rely  upon  the 
continuance  of  an  out-migration  as  large  as  diat  which  has  occurred  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  There  is  apparently  some  feeling  within  the  Jamaican 
government  that  emigration  on  the  present  scale  is  unlikely  to  continue.  In 
the  Ten  Year  Plan*  it  is  stated  that  “with  the  lessening  of  employment  oppor- 

•It  should  be  understood  that  whenever  reference  is  made  to  the  ‘Ten  Year  Plan”  or  simply 
to  the  “Plan”,  the  document  mvolved  is  A  National  Plan  for  Jamaica,  1 957-1 967.  Page  refer¬ 
ences  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  to  this  same  document. 
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tunities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  perhaps  the  imp^vement  id  local  con- 
ditioiis  indications  point  to  a  furdier  slackening  off  in  the  rate  of  emigration 
from  1957  onwards  "  (page  7). 

If  birth  and  death  rates  hold  at  approximately  their  present  levels  but  net 
out-migration  is  reduced  to  a  trickle,  the  adverse  effects  on  per  capita  in¬ 
come  would  be  obvious.  The  rate  of  increase  in  real  per  capita  income,  which 
has  been  so  encouraging  in  recent  years,  would  be  slowed  down  appreciably. 
Had  there  been  no  net  out-migration  in  1955,  for  example,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  average  income  would  have  been  about  6  per  cent  instead  of  the 
7.5  per  cent  which  is  estimated  to  have  occurred  (7). 

The  following  quotation  from  the  foremost  student  of  Jamaican  population 
points  up  the  alarming  potentialities  of  the  population  situation. 

As  the  island  completes  its  third  century  of  British  rule  it  stands  poised,  apparently, 
for  population  growth  on  a  scale  greater  than  anything  it  has  experienced  in  the  past. 
The  third  century,  unlike  the  one  preceding  it,  has  been  characterized  by  unbroken 
population  growth,  which,  although  varying  slightly  from  one  intercensal  interval  to 
another,  has  remained,  by  coinparison  with  other  West  Indian  colonies,  very  stable  .  .  . 
Present  rates  of  mowdi  are  much  higher  than  any  experienced  in  the  past.  Indeed 
since  1950  the  island  has  consistently  shown  rates  of  natural  increase  in  excess  of  2 
per  cent  which,  despite  some  emigration,  results  in  a  rate  of  growth  nearly  twice  that 
prevailing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  continuation  of  a  rate  of  increase  of  2  per  cent  over  even 
a  moderate  length  of  time  will  yield  massive  additions  to  the  population  (6,  p.  307.  ) 

Although  Mr.  Roberts  assumes  relatively  modest  growth  rates,  his  two  pro¬ 
jections  of  Jamaican  population  yield  figures  of  1,925,600  and  2,252,000  for 
1971.  (6,  pp.  318,  327).  Either  of  these  totals  seems  staggering  in  relation 
to  the  other  resources  which  are  likely  to  be  available.  Population  density, 
for  example,  would  be  437  per  square  mile  for  the  lower  of  Mr.  Roberts 
two  estimates  and  511  per  square  mile  for  the  higher.  In  terms  of  cultivable 
land,  the  lower  estimate  would  yield  a  figure  of  .49  acres  per  person  while  a 
figure  of  .42  acres  per  person  results  if  the  higher  estimate  is  used. 

The  heavy  pressures  already  exerted  by  the  present  size  of  Jamaica’s 
population  and  the  frightening  prospects  raised  by  the  possibility  that  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  close  to  2,000,000  in  another  fifteen  years  combine  to  make  the 
population  factor  one  of  the  most  important  forces  influencing  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policy  in  Jamaica  today.  Some  of  the  policies  which  have  been  enun¬ 
ciated  and  some  of  the  actions  which  have  been  taken  can  be  explained  only 
in  terms  of  the  population  factor.  Population  pressures  also  tend  to  force 
Jamaican  officials  to  concentrate  on  programmes,  or  to  advocate  policies, 
which  are  purely  of  a  short-run  nature.  Policies  are  frequently  adopted  which 
can  make  no  contribution  to  the  long-run  improvement  of  Jamaica’s  economic 
situation  but  which  seem  necessary  because  of  the  ever-pressing  population 
problems  of  the  moment. 

Ill 

The  other  basic  force  influencing  the  formulation  of  economic  policy  in 
Jamaica  is  the  desire  to  promote  general  economic  development  and  raise 
^tiihdsirds  of  living.  Especially  in  die  period  since  the  close  of  the  second 
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World  War  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  have  displayed  great 
eagerness  to  raise  the  levels  of  their  economies,  and  Jamaica  has  been  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  Income  or  output  per  capita  is  the  most  widely 
used  measure  of  the  level  of  economic  development,  and  this  norm  may  be 
used  to  indicate  Jamaica’s  relative  standing  among  the  economies  of  the 
world.  A  United  Nations  study  provides  statistics  of  per  ca^pita  incomes  in 
1949  for  seventy  countries,  and  these  will  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  Jamaica.  No  estimates  of  Jamaican  income  in  1949  were  made,  but 
figures  for  1950  are  available  and  will  be  used.  The  latter  show  per  capita 
income  in  Jamaica  to  have  been  approximately  $140  (£50)  in  that  year. 
'This  places  Jamaica  in  the  same  bracket  with  such  countries  as  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Brazil,  Chile,  Egypt,  and  others,  which  are  listed  in  the 
United  Nations  study  as  having  per  capita  incomes  falling  between  $100  and 
$200.  21  per  cent  of  the  countries,  representing  12  percent  of  the  combined 
populations  covered  by  the  study,  had  per  capita  incomes  in  this  range.  As 
a  further  measure  of  comparison  it  can  be  noted  that  36  per  cent  of  the 
countries,  having  54  per  cent  of  the  combined  populations,  had  per  capita 
incomes  which  were  less  than  $100  in  1949.  On  the  other  hand,  per  capita 
income  in  the  United  States  was  $1453;  in  Canada,  $870;  in  Switzerland, 
$849;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  $773;  and  in  the  U.S.S.R.  $308.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  covered  by  the  study  lived  in  countries  with  per  capita 
income  less  than  $200,  while  only  11  per  cent  lived  in  countries  where  per 
capita  income  exceeded  $600  (8).  Thus,  although  Jamaica  enjoys  a  higher 
average  level  of  income  than  do  some  other  countries,  it  still  ranks  closer  to 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  the  disparity  between  its  income  and  that  of  the 
more  advanced  industrial  nations  is  marked  indeed. 

The  goal  of  raising  existing  low  levels  of  income  has  formed  part  of  public 
policy  in  Jamaica  for  some  time,  especially  since  the  close  of  the  second 
World  War.  A  Ten-Year  Plan  of  Development  for  Jamaica  was  presented  to 
the  public  in  1947,  a  revision  of  this  plan  was  made  in  1951,  and  just  recently 
a  second  National  Plan  for  Jamaica,  covering  the  years  1957-1967,  has  been 
formulated.  In  these  documents  government’s  approach  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  presented  in  considerable  detail.  Much  legislation  has  been  passed 
in  the  interests  of  stimulating  economic  development,  numerous  survey  teams 
have  visited  the  island  to  study  or  advise  on  various  phases  of  the  economy, 
and  other  actions  have  been  taken  to  encourage  economic  advance.  All  these 
are  evidence  of  the  government’s  interest  in  raising  the  general  level  of  the 
Jamaican  economy.  That  progress  has  been  made  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  which  presents  statistics  of  per  capita  output  (Gross  Domestic  Product) 
in  Jamaica  for  selected  years  from  1938  to  1955. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1956,  as  presented  in  the  Ten-Year  Plan,  indicate 
that  the  increase  between  1955  and  1956  was  substantially  smaller  than  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding.  Per  capita  product  for  1^6  is  estimated  at 
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Table  2.  Jamaica,  Per  Capita  Gross  Domestic  Product  Selected  Years,  1938-1955. 


Per 

Capita  Gross  Domestic 

Product 

Year 

Current  Prioei 

1950  Prices 

Index  (1938=1000 

1938 

£  16 

£  52 

100 

1942 

23 

47 

90.4 

1950 

50 

50 

96.2 

1951 

57.1 

— 

1952 

65.2 

60 

115.4 

1953 

71.4 

64 

123.1 

1954 

78.8 

66 

126.9 

1955 

88.2 

71 

136.5 

Source:  Covenunent  of  Jamaica,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


£72  (p.  6).“  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  know  whether  this  represents  merely  a 
temporary  lull  or  a  more  permanent  slowing  down  of  the  pace  of  Jamaican 
economic  development.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  gains 
already  made,  especially  since  1950,  have  been  impressive.  By  1950  the  pre¬ 
war  level  of  income  had  not  quite  been  regained,  but  between  1950  and  1955 
per  capita  income  rose  by  about  42  per  cent.  Over  this  same  period  total  gross 
domestic  product  rose  by  55  per  cent,  but  increases  in  population  reduced 
the  increase  in  the  per  capita  figure  to  42  per  cent.  There  also  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  despite  these  increases  the  gap  in  income  between 
Jamaica  and  the  more  highly  developed  economies  is  tremendous.  Jamaica 
is  still  very  much  an  underdeveloped  country,  and  sustained  efforts  over  a 
lengthy  period  of  time  are  necessary  if  substantial  changes  are  to  be  expected. 
The  government  appears  to  recognize  the  limited  nature  of  Jamaica’s  economic 
progress  to  date  and  the  large  amount  of  ground  which  is  still  to  be  covered. 
It  also  seems  determined  that  further  development  should  be  one  of  the 
primary  goals  of  economic  policy. 

IV 

Some  aspects  of  what,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  are  the  two  most  important 
forces  influencing  the  determination  of  economic  policy  in  Jamaica  have 
been  discussed.  We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  how  these  forces  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  recent  A  National  Plan  for  Jamaica,  1957-1967,  which  expresses 
the  latest  official  thinking  on  economic  pohcy.  In  this  section  we  will  also 
endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  contradictions  which  have  arisen  because 
neither  of  these  forces  has  been  able  to  gain  a  definite  superiority  over  the 
other. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  drew  up  the  latest  Jamaican  ten- 
year  plan  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  substantial  amount  of  development 
during  this  period.  The  planners  have  carefully  and  wisely  avoided  statements 

alt  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  figures  for  total  and  per  capita  product  as  presented  on  page 
6  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan.  If  the  figures  for  total  product  are  correct,  per  capita  product  would 
appear  to  be  closer  to  £74  than  to  the  £72  figure  given.  While  a  per  capita  income  of 
£74  would  also  represent  a  lower  rate  of  growth  than  between  1954  and  1955,  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  indicate  a  much  less  drastic  slowdown  than  the  £72  figure  suggests.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  per  capita  figure  on  page  6  of  the  Plan  is  correct  and  the  total 
figure  incorrect.  This  matter  is  not  covered  in  the  Plan’s  errata  sheet. 


Errata:  Table  2,  end  col.  For  1000  read  100. 
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jj  which  give  quantitative  values  to  their  expectations  about  future  levels  of 
u  national  product,  per  capita  incomes,  and  similar  totals.  Tliat  they  expect 

J  Continued  increases  in  these  components  is  quite  clear  from  the  general  tone 
of  the  report,  however.  On  page  5  of  the  Plan,  for  example,  they'  say  that  “by 
combining  the  development  of  other  resources  with  agriculture,  an  economy 
capable  of  resisting  unusual  or  periodic  economic  pressures  can  be  created, 
and  a  steady  advance  to  higher  national  income  levels  can  be  maintained.” 
On  page  65  some  clues  are  provided  as  to  the  size  of  the  increases  which  they 
have  in  mind.  A  possible  rate  of  increase  in  national  income  of  4.5  per  cent 
per  annum  is  mentioned,  on  the  assumption  of  a  continuation  of  the  present 
proportion  of  investment  to  income  and  a  capital-output  ratio  of  4:1.  Since 
this  percentage  is  in  excess  of  the  projected  rate  of  population  growth,  an 
improvement  in  per  capita  incomes  is  clearly  anticipated.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  per  capita  real  income  has  apparently  been  experiencing  an  average 
annual  increase  of  at  least  5  per  cent  since  1950.  While  no  prediction  is  made 
1 1  that  this  rate  will  continue  in  the  future,  one  gets  the  impression  that  increases 
!  of  this  magnitude  are  hoped  for,  if  nof'expected.  Attainment  of  living  standards 
j  approaching  those  in  the  more  advanced  industrial  nations  is  apparently  in 
ij  the  backs  of  the  planners’  minds.  That  this  is  far  in  the  future,  however,  is 
i  indicated  by  the  statement  that  “However  great  the  progress  involved  in  any 
plan  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  Jamaica’s  standard  of  living  up  to  that  of 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  next  decade”  (p.  1). 
i  Several  chapters  of  the  report  detail  the.  procedures  which  will  be  followed 
in  encouraging  the  development  of  different  sectors  of  the  Jamaican  economy, 
a  In  the  first  place,  the  Plan  lays  great  stress  on  improvements  in  agriculture. 

'  As  the  Plan  has  put  it,  “In  the  Jamaican  context  an  increase  in  agricultural 

productivity  is  one  of  the  main  ways  in  which  the  standard  of  living  can  be 
raised”  (p.  3).  It  is  envisaged  that  the  aim  of  greater  productivity  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  methods  which  have  already  proved  success- 
i  ful  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  more  advanced  than  it  is  in  Jamaica. 
The  use  of  better  techniques  of  planting  and  soil  conservation,  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  fertilizers,  expanded  agricultural  research,  improved  marketing 
,  facilities  and  methods,  and  better  credit  facilities  are  among  the  measures 
proposed  for  raising  productivity  in  agriculture.  A  second  area  in  which 
ij  major  efforts  are  to  be  made  is  education.  The  educational  programme, 
i!  which  should  result  in  an  upgrading  of  Jamaica’s  human  resources,  is  quite 

ji  rightly  regarded  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  several  other  objectives 

!  of  the  Plan.  An  ambitious  programme  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
i  is  proposed,  with  considerable  emphasis  also  on  training  persons  in  skills 
useful  in  agriculture,  manufactxuing,  tourism  and  other  service  trades. 

The  Plan  also  indicates  the  great  interest  which  the  government  of  Jamaica 
has  in  promoting  a  higher  degree  of  industrialization  and  the  numerous  steps 
which  the  government  is  prepared  to  take  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  words  of  the  Plan,  “The  Government  is  committed  to  a  policy 
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of  industrialization.  This  is  a  continuous  process  and  positive  steps  to  en- 
courage  new  industries  will  be  taken  as  part  of  the  long  term  programme’* 
(p.  27).  The  government  feels  that  it  must  be  active  in  seeking  out,  and 
fostering  the  growth  of,  new  firms.  The  Plan  goes  on  to  say  that  “In  under¬ 
developed  countries  like  Jamaica,  industry  does  not  spring  up  of  its  own 
accord  even  though  potentially  conditions  may  be  favourable.  The  Govem- 
nient  essentially  has  a  selling  job  to  perform  and  in  addition  has  to  create 
the  basic  conditions  and  offer  the  necessary  incentives  which  will  persuade 
investors  to  leave  their  own  countries  and  invest  abroad"  (p.  27).  The  Plan 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  various  types  of  incentives  offered  by  the 
Jamaican  government  in  an  effort  to  induce  both  domestic  and  foreign 
capital  to  invest  in  industrial  enterprises  in  Jamaica.  A  wide  range  of  incen¬ 
tives,  of  both  the  tax  and  non-tax  types,  is  offered  to  investors. 

In  addition  to  the  sections  dealing  directly  with  the  encomagement  of 
manufacturing,  the  Plan  also  lays  considerable  stress  on  such  important 
adjuncts  to  industrialization  as  electric  power,  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  and  other  utilities.  Its  general  attitude  is  that  these 
facilities  must  be  expanded  if  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  other 
sectors  of  the  island’s  economy  is  to  take  place.  Provision  of  some  of  these 
services  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  their  extension  is 
clearly  a  government  function.  Where  these  functions  are  now  performed  by 
private  companies  (as  in  the  case  of  electric  power,  for  example),  some  sort 
of  government  action  is  apparently  contemplated  if  the  private  companies 
do  not  provide  what  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  level  of  service. 

Another  area  of  activity  to  which  considerable  government  attention  is  to 
be  directed  is  tourism.  In  the  words  of  the  Plan: 

It  is  now  generally  appreciated  that  Jamaica’s  tourist  industry  is  in  its  infancy  and 
that  the  attractiveness  of  Jamaica’s  cumate,  beaches,  mountains  and  situation  are 
resources  which  can  be  much  more  exploited.  Although  the  operation  of  the  indus^ 
will  undoubtedly  remain  a  function  of  private  enterprise,  there  are  many  steps  which 
the  Government  will  take  to  ensure  that  this  industry  is  developed  as  fully  as  possible, 
and  that  from  the  heavy  investment  which  will  be  put  into  this  development,  the  great¬ 
est  possible  benefit  will  accrue  to  Jamaica  (p.  4). 

Although  the  stated  intention  is  to  rely  primarily  on  private  enterprise  for 
the  operation  of  the  tourist  industry,  the  Plan  mentions  a  wide  range  of 
functions  which  the  government  may  perform.  To  quote  further  from  the 
Plan: 

One  important  proposal  is  for  the  training  of  local  personnel  for  hotel  work,  in  order 
to  provide  die  hotels  widi  a  pool  of  labour  equipped  to  meet  the  standards  of  efficiency 
required  from  their  workers. 

Almost  equally  important  is  the  provision  of  adequate  physical  facilities  whether  of 
good  beaches  and  roads  or  transportation,  telephone,  shopping,  amusement  and  other 
facilities.  Good  and  convenient  airports  and  quick  and  courteous  immigration,  customs 
and  baggage  service  are  vital;  adequate  water  supplies,  modem  sewerage,  elimination 
of  swamps  and  insects,  all  these  uiings  are  Government’s  contribution  to  a  healthy 
tourist  industry  (p.  4). 

'These  statements  inthcate  that  die  Jamaican  government  does  not  plan  to 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  tourist  industry  to  develop  on  its  own.  It  intends 
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to  participate  actively  and  to  shape  the  industry’s  development  in  some 
respects. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  what  the  government  has  in  mind 
for  the  Jamaican  economy  of  the  future.  It  is  clear  that  the  planners  con¬ 
template  an  economy  which  is  much  more  diversified  than  the  present  one 
and  which  approaches  more  nearly  in  structure  the  economies  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  advanced  industrial  nations.  If  de¬ 
velopment  proceeds  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Plan,  the  Jamaican 
economy  will  become  something  very  different  from  that  which  now  exists. 
Manufactiuing  will  play  a  larger  role,  services  will  be  offered  on  an  expanded 
scale,  and  agriculture,  while  still  of  major  importance,  will  be  relatively  less 
significant  than  at  present. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of 
population  pressure  on  the  formulation  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  and  see  how 
this  force  has  come  into  conflict  with  the  goal  of  attaining  a  more  highly 
developed  economy.  It  is  undoubtedly  significant  that  the  preface  to  the  Plan 
contains  the  statements  that  "Basic  to  all  the  considerations  included  in  the 
making  of  this  Plan  is  the  pressure  of  an  expanding  population  on  limited 
resources”  (p.  2)  and  that  “Planning  in  Jamaica. .  .is  difficult. .  .because  the 
relationship  between  the  island’s  resources  and  the  numbers  of  people  that 
those  resources  have  to  support,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world 
to  resolve”  (p.  1).  These  statements  are  in  many  ways  keys  to  policy  formula¬ 
tions  which  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Plan. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  Plan  is  to 
raise  agricultural  productivity,  and  several  steps  to  be  undertaken  toward 
this  end  were  mentioned.  On  page  9  of  the  Plan  appears  the  statement  that 
"rises  in  real  incomes  and  in  standards  of  living  will  still  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  attainment  of  increased  productivity  in  agriculture  and  the 
n.aintenance  and  expansion  of  markets ...  for  agricultural  products.”  This 
seemingly  firm  commitment  to  higher  productivity  in  agriculture  is  largely 
contradicted  by  other  statements  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  population 
factor.  The  sentences  immediately  following  the  one  just  quoted  are  as 
follows: 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  efforts  to  increase  productivity  may  create  other  problems 
in  the  displacement  of  labour.  In  Jamaica's  condition  of  surplus  population  this  should 
be  carefully  watched;  emphasis  news  to  be  placed  on  labour-intensive  production  except 
in  the  case  of  export  cror  where  the  aim  should  be  to  produce  at  lowest  unit  cost 
so  as  to  meet  comp^lidon  in  overseas  markets  (p.  9). 

At  another  point  the  Plan  states  that 

Since  the  population  increase  is  greater  than  industry  or  tourism  or  mining  are  likely 
to  absorb  in  die  immediate  future  it  is  imperative  to  incre^  the  capacity  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  to  absorb  workers  in  preference  to  their  joining  unemployment  queues 
in  Kingston.  To  provide  gainful  employment  in  the  country,  even  if  it  perpetuates  the 
high  proportion  of  agricultural  employment,  and  provided  that  it  is  adding  to  the  total 
national  product  is  still  therefore  to  improve  the  balance  of  the  economy  (p.  5). 

What  the  framers  of  the  Plan  seem  to  be  saying  is  that  Jamaica  must  have 
higher  agricultural  productivity  but  that  production  techniques  which  are 
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not  labour-intensive  should  not  be  used  and  that  places  for  more  workers 
must  be  found  on  the  already  crowded  Jamaican  cultivable  soil.  While  it 
may  be  possible  to  increase  agricultural  productivity  and  also  achieve  these 
other  ends,  this  seems  highly  unlikely.  At  least,  it  is  contrary  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  countries  in  which  marked  increases  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity  have  occurred.  In  the  latter,  the  typical  pattern  has  been  one  in 
which  labour-saving,  capital-using  techniques  have  displaced  the  older 
methods  and  in  which  a  decreasing  percentage  of  the  labour  force  has  been 
employed  in  agriculture.  Adding  more  persons  to  each  unit  of  Jamaican  agri¬ 
cultural  land  seems  more  likely  to  result  in  diminishing  retiuns  per  worker. 
There  are  already  more  people  working  on  the  Jamaican  soil  than  would 
appear  to  be  necessary,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  rural  underemploy¬ 
ment  is  high.  Estimates  for  1953  indicate  that  output  per  member  of  the  gain¬ 
fully  occupied  population  in  agriculture  was  about  42  per  cent  of  that  for 
each  person  gainfully  occupied  in  manufacturing,  for  example.  Between  1943 
and  1953  it  is  estimated  that  the  numbers  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture 
increased  from  221,376  to  300,287,  or  from  44  to  49  per  cent  of  the  gainfully 
occupied  population.  Although  statistics  are  less  complete  than  one  could 
desire,  it  appears  that  real  agricultural  output  per  worker  was  roughly  the 
same  in  19^  as  it  had  been  in  1943.*  This  compares  with  an  estimated  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  period  of  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  in  real  out¬ 
put  per  worker  in  manufacturing.  The  tactic  of  trying  to  find  employment 
for  more  people  in  agriculture  seems  inconsistent  with  the  aim  of  raising 
agriculttirsj  productivity.  Agriculture  already  harbours  almost  50  per  cent  of 
the  Jamaican  labour  force  but  accounts  for  only  about  20  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product,  and  its  ability  to  absorb  more  workers  is  highly  doubtful. 

That  this  policy  is  essentially  one  of  promoting  inefficiency  seems  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  planners  in  their  discussion  of  the  production  of  crops 
for  export.  On  page  25,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  “In  growing  crops  for 
the  export  market  — as  distinct  from  the  home  market  —  efficiency  and  the 
consequent  ability  to  meet  world  competition  must  be  the  objective,  even 
if  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  disemployment."  And  we  have  already 
noted  above  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  concentration  on  labour-inten¬ 
sive  production  is  to  be  made  “in  the  case  of  export  crops  where  the  aim 
should  be  to  produce  at  lowest  unit  cost  so  as  to  meet  competition  in  over¬ 
seas  markets”  (p.  9).  A  dual  system  is  being  advocated  for  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy,  that  is,  with  productive  efficiency  to  be  encouraged 
in  growing  export  crops  but  work-spreading  to  be  the  watchword  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  home  market. 

The  strong  influence  of  the  population  factor  is  also  apparent  in  the 
sections  of  the  Plan  dealing  with  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing.  In 

•Some  of  the  available  statistics  lump  agriculture  together  with  other  primary  industries,  thua 
making  it  impossible  in  some  cases  to  obtain  a  figure  for  agriculture  alone.  In  each  such  instance, 
however,  agriculture  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  components  involved. 
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this  process  primary  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  fostering  labour-intensive 
industries,  and  this  orientation  is  reflected  in  the  various  laws  providing  in¬ 
centives  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  TTie  following 
statement  is  important  as  an  expression  of  the  government’s  attitude  toward 
industrial  production: 

The  hipest  efficiency  in  production  should  be  the  goal;  the  emphasis  being  on 
reduced  unit  cost  of  output  rather  than  on  increased  productivity  per  head.  In  testing 
this  efficiency  all  the  factors  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  social  costs 
be  included.  It  is  overall  national  productivity  and  efficiency  rather  than  individual 
.  productivity  which  must  be  our  tpuchstone.  In  practiced  terms  this  means  that  labour* 
intensive  methods  should  be  favoured.  Increase  output  per  head  may  merely  mean 
a  higher  machinery-labour  ratio.  It  is  unfortunately  not  true  for  Jamaica  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  labour  made  surplus  by  mechanisation  will  be  absorbed  elsewhere 
because,  unlike  workers  in  advancra  industrial  countries,  workers  in  underdeveloped 
countries  are  not  employed  in  making  the  machinery  which  has  displaced  them,  or 
the  consumer  goods  tnat  those  in  continuing  and  better  paid  jobs  will  demand  (p.  51). 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  planners  wish  to 
deny  to  Jamaica  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  type  of  development  in 
manufacturing  which  has  worked  to  advantage  in  nations  which  have  in¬ 
dustrialized  successfully.  In  the  latter  there  has  typically  been  a  progression 
from  simpler  manufacturing  methods,  involving  relatively  extensive  use  of 
labour,  to  more  complex  techniques,  requiring  greater  use  of  capital.  Rising 
productivity  has  accompanied  this  progression.  Emphasis  on  labour-in¬ 
tensive  methods  of  production  in  Jamaica  seems  likely  to  keep  pro¬ 
ductivity  from  rising  and  to  arrest  the  development  process.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  “social  costs”  are  weighted  heavily  in  the  productivity  de¬ 
terminations  referred  to  in  the  quotation  above.  Because  of  population  pres¬ 
sures  the  provision  of  jobs  seems  highly  desirable  even  if  this  means  relative 
inefficiency  as  measured  by  unit  costs.  As  the  Plan  puts  it, 

Spreading  the  work  in  this  manner  .  .  .  has  many  social  and  psychological  advantages. 
The  independence  and  self-respect  engendered  by  working  for  a  living  provides  (sic) 
the  coun^  with  a  more  vigorous  and  satisfied  population  than  one  in  which  incomes 
are  widely  different  and  where  some  who  have  no  income  depend  on  a  complex  social 
system  and  taxation  instead  of  on  work  (p.  51). 

While  one  can  readily  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  population  pressures 
which  make  such  considerations  important,  it  should  be  realized  that  if  they 
are  regarded  as  the  most  important  determinants  of  policy,  attainment  of 
the  type  of  development  envisaged  elsewhere  in  the  Plan  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

The  distinction  between  firms  producing  for  export  and  those  producing 
for  the  home  market  is  made  in  the  case  of  manufacturing,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  agriculture.  Different  sets  of  standards  are  envisaged  as  applying  in 
the  two  cases.  After  emphasizing  the  importance  of  labour-intensive  methods 
in  manufacturing,  the  Plan  goes  on  to  say  that 

A  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  export  industries  which  have  to  meet 
international  competition  for  which  the  most  economical  production  methods  should 
be  adopted,  so  that  their  product  may  be  fully  competitive  in  price.  This  does  not  me^n 
that  they  should  adopt  mechanisation  for  its  own  sake  but  only  where  mechanisation 
results  in  overall  reduction  in  unit  cost  of  production.  It  does  mean  that  the  social 
cost  factor  is  not  fully  applicable  (p.  51). 
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The  Plan  is  quite  specific  in  stating  that  these  standards  are  not  to  be  applied 
to  production  for  the  local  market,  however.  The  paragraph  imme^ately 
following  the  one  just  quoted  says  that  “In  production  for  die  local  market 
efficiency  is  still  the  criterion  but  the  production  methods  should  be  based 
on  labour-intensive  methods  even  though  this  produces  a  higher  unit  cost 
of  production  than  could  be  achieved  under  a  machine-intensive  method” 
(p.  51).  The  Plan  goes  on  to  state  that  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of 
this  cost  excess,  but  that  even  these  limits  may  be  ignored  if  the  social 
reasons  are  sufficiently  strong.  The  cost  margin  is  determined  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula: 

Total  cost  by  labour-intensive  methods  minus  total  cost  by  most  efficient  altenutlve 

method  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  subsistence  cost  of  the  workers  employed  (p.  51). 

A  good,  that  is,  should  be  produced  by  labour-intensive  methods  even  though 
it  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  by  some  other  method,  provided  that  the 
cost  by  the  former  method  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  latter  by  more  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  workers  employed.  The  assumption  behind  this 
approach  appears  to  be  that  any  worker  displaced  by  the  introduction  of 
a  machine  will  be  unable  to  find  employment  elsewhere  and  will  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  society.  Apparently  none  of  the  benefits  of  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  resulting  from  the  use  of  machinery  is  assumed  to  accrue  to  the 
Jamaican  economy.  All  of  the  effects  of  the  higher  productivity  are  assumed 
to  be  drained  off.  While  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Jamaican  economy,  which 
is  quite  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  there  would  be  more  of  a  leakage  than 
in  an  economy  like  that  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  it  seems  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  no  stimulus  whatsoever  would  be  provided  for  the 
domestic  economy. 

The  entire  section  in  which  policies  dealing  with  employment  and  indus¬ 
trialization  are  discussed  seems  confused  and  contradictory.  This  is  largely 
because  the  government  wants  economic  development  but  also  wants  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  number  of  jobs  possible  in  the  short  run.  The  approach 
which  is  advocated  seems  unlikely  to  result  in  Jamaica’s  long-run  develop¬ 
ment  or  in  the  raising  of  living  standards.  Indeed,  its  basic  philosophy  seems 
to  be,  “Keep  Jamaica  poor,  but  spread  the  poverty  around”.  The  use  of  more 
advanced  techniques,  which  presumably  would  raise  productivity,  is  to  be 
shunned  wherever  possible.  Jamaica  is  to  deny  itself  the  use  of  income-raising 
techniques  which  have  worked  successfully  in  other  countries.  Wages  are 
clearly  to  be  kept  down.  As  noted  in  an  earlier  quotation,  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  on  reduced  unit  costs  rather  than  on  increased  output  per  worker. 
Lower  wages  would  appear  to  constitute  the  primary  means  of  achieving 
lower  costs  if  output  per  worker  is  not  to  rise.  Depression  of  wages  will 
scarcely  appear  to  the  working  man  to  be  an  ingredient  of  higher  living 
standards.  And  it  can  easily  be  presumed  that  in  some  instances  prices  will 
rise,  especially  where  social  reasons  seem  to  indicate  that  cost  considerations 
should  largely  be  ignored.  Higher  prices,  along  with  reduced  wages,  are  not 
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characteristics  of  improved  living  standards.  Strict  adherence  to  the  policy 
prescribed  by  the  Plan  appears  likely  to  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  island’s 
basic  poverty.  As  stated  earlier,  this  policy  is  not  aimed  primarily  at  raising 
incomes  but  rather  at  spreading  the  existing  income  more  evenly. 

One  reason  for  the  basic  weakness  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan,  especially  in  the 
sections  just  discussed,  is  that  it  concentrates  primarily  on  the  short-run 
aspects  of  Jamaica’s  economic  situation  and  gives  insufficient  attention  to 
longer-run  considerations.  This  preoccupation  with  the  short  run  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  result  of  the  population  pressures  to  which  such  frequent  reference 
has  been  made.  The  government  is  confronted  each  year  with  large  additions 
to  the  labour  force  and  apparently  feels  that  it  is  most  urgent  that  efforts 
be  made  to  create  more  employment  opportunities  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  labour-intensive  methods  of  production  because  of  their 
job-providing  characteristics.  These  make  little  contribution  to  raising  the 
overall  income  level  of  the  island,  however,  since  they  do  not  add  significantly 
to  productivity.  If  the  goal  of  substantial  economic  development  is  to  be 
attained,  it  seems  essential  that  stress  must  be  laid  on  measures  that  raise 
productivity  significantly.  In  some  cases  this  will  undoubtedly  mean  the  use 
of  capital-intensive  methods  of  production.  While  this  may  very  well  result 
in  the  loss  of  some  jobs  in  the  short  run,  the  long-run  benefits  will  be  sub¬ 
stantial.  It  must  be  realized  that  economic  development  is  a  long-range  pro¬ 
cess  and  cannt  be  accomplished  overnight.  Development  policies  must  be 
framed  with  this  long-range  concept  in  mind.  Make-work  projects,  of  the 
types  proposed  in  the  Plan,  are  simply  short-run  expedients;  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  development  goal.  A  shift  in  official  think¬ 
ing,  from  excessive  preoccupation  with  the  short  run  to  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  long  run,  seems  clearly  to  be  called  for. 

One  of  the  most  basic  criticisms  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  is  that  it  does  not 
really  face  up  to  what,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  development  problem  in  Jamaica  today.  'This  is  the  question  of  con¬ 
trols  over  the  rate  of  population  growth.  While  the  Plan  readily  admits  that 
the  pressure  of  population  on  scarce  resources  is  the  cause  of  difficult  prob¬ 
lems,  it  fails  to  suggest  one  obvious  avenue  of  approach  —  limiting  the  rate 
of  population  growth.  With  a  falling  death  rate  which  results  from  improved 
medical  knowledge  and  facilities,  the  emphasis  must  obviously  be  on  birth 
control.  It  is  fully  realized  that  this  is  a  touchy  issue  in  Jamaica,  but  it  is 
also  one  that  must  be  dealt  with.  For  social,  religious  and  other  reasons  it 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  mass  of  Jamaicans  that  birth  control  is  worth¬ 
while;  a  long-term  education  process  is  necessary,  and  results  can  be  expected 
to  appear  only  gradually.  Unless  the  population  problem  is  attacked  at  its 
source,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jamaica  can  expect  sustained  long- 
run  improvement  in  per  capita  income.  The  failure  to  treat  this  issue  is  one 
of  the  basic  gaps  in  the  present  Plan. 

A  further  comment  on  the  approach  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  to  the  use  of 
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additions  to  the  labour  force  is  in  order.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Plan 
suggests  bringing  more  workers  into  agriculture  as  part  of  the  programme 
for  handling  increments  to  the  labour  force.  Since  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  support  the  veiw  that  agriculture  is  already  overcrowded,  it 
seems  that  the  Plan  should  have  mentioned  another  possible  solution.  This 
is  the  one  suggested  by  Professor  Nurkse  in  his  book  Problems  of  Capital 
Formation  in  Underdeveloped  Countries  (3).  Professor  Nurkse  points  out 
that  countries  characterized  by  rural  overpopulation  have  a  potential  source 
of  capital  formation  in  this  excess  population.  The  surplus  people  can  be 
taken  off  the  land  without  detriment  to  the  volume  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  and  put  to  work  building  capital  projects  of  various  types.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  many  problems  arise  in  implementing  such  a  proposal,  but  none 
of  them  needs  to  be  insoluble.  Using  workers  in  this  way  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  putting  them  into  agriculture  where  their  marginal  productivity 
would  be  next  to  nothing.  This  approach  of  using  those  who  are  underem¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture  for  building  capital  projects  warrants  serious  considera¬ 
tion  in  a  country  like  Jamaica  in  which  many  basic  facilities,  whose  con¬ 
struction  would  require  much  labour,  are  needed.  Jamaica  is  overly  endowed 
with  population  but  desperately  short  of  capital,  so  that  the  use  of  excess 
workers  to  build  capital  projects  seems  well  suited  to  the  country’s  resource 
pattern. 

V 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  sections  of  the  most 
recent  Jamaican  Ten-Year  Plan,  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  conflicts  which 
have  arisen  in  some  of  its  policy  formulations.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
two  most  potent  forces  influencing  the  planning  of  economic  policy  in 
Jamaica  today  are  the  desire  for  economic  development  and  the  pressures 
generated  by  an  expanding  population.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  these 
two  forces  often  come  into  conflict  in  indicating  the  directions  which  policy 
should  follow.  The  question  of  using  labour-intensive  or  capital-intensive 
methods  of  production  is  a  case  in  point.  It  appears  that  as  yet  Jamaican 
planners  have  made  no  clear-cut  choice  as  to  which  of  these  forces  shall 
predominate.  Population  pressures  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  influential  at 
present,  but  the  development  goal  has  by  no  means  been  abandoned.  One 
result  of  this  indecision  is  that  in  many  cases  confusion  prevails  and  con¬ 
tradictory  actions  are  advocated.  Long-run  development  is  not  going  to  result 
if  some  of  the  Plan’s  work-spreading  suggestions  are  adopted,  for  example. 
Although  it  is  much  concerned  with  the  problems  which  arise  out  of  popula¬ 
tion  increases,  the  Plan  fails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  root  cause  of  popula¬ 
tion  pressures,  that  is,  the  high  birth  rate.  'The  Plan  must  also  be  criticized 
for  its  tendency  to  concentrate  heavily  on  the  short-run,  while  ignoring  or 
giving  insufficient  weight  to  the  long-run.  The  Plan  should  also,  it  seems, 
have  explored  the  possibilities  of  using  Jamaica’s  surplus  agricultural  labour 
as  a  source  of  capital  formation. 
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This  analysis  quite  clearly  suggests  certain  conclusions.  The  first  is  that 
the  present  period  of  indecision  should  be  terminated  and  firm,  non-con* 
tradictory  guides  for  policy  adopted.  A  clear  and  definite  choice  for  the  goal 
of  long-run  development  should  be  made,  and  this  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  courage  and  determination  to  advocate  policies  essential  to  this  end, 
even  though  this  may  sometimes  mean  suggesting  actions  that  will  be  un¬ 
popular  in  the  short  run.  Unless  such  a  decision  is  made,  there  will  be  the 
ever-present  danger  that  a  succession  of  make-work  projects  will  perpetuate 
Jamaica’s  present  poverty  although  distributing  income  more  equally.  It 
should  perhaps  be  remembered  that  Jamaica  will  not  always  have  the  benefit 
of  heavy  investments  in  bauxite  and  hotel  construction  which  tend  to  boost 
income  no  matter  what  the  government’s  policies  may  be.  Choice  of  the  long- 
run  development  goal  should  be  accompanied  by  an  educational  programme 
aimed  at  explaining  to  the  general  public  the  benefits,  techniques  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  economic  development.  Thus  far,  the  impetus  for  development  in 
Jamaica  has  come  largely  from  intellectuals  and  the  middle  class;  it  has  not 
been  a  mass  programme.  The  average  Jamaican  would  undoubtedly  like 
more  to  eat,  better  clothing  and  shelter,  and  the  like,  but  he  has  no  clear 
ideas  about  how  these  ends  can  be  accomplished,  nor  has  the  government 
made  serious  efforts  to  popularize  a  development  programme.  Greater  public 
awareness  and  understanding  seem  essential;  the  desire  for  development 
must  spring  from  the  “grass  roots”  if  a  development  programme  is  to  succeed. 
Second,  the  population  issue  must  be  squarely  joined.  Thus  far,  the  planners 
have  readily  acknowledged  the  difficulties  presented  by  population  growth 
but  have  failed  to  make  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the  basic  cause 
of  the  problem.  Although  it  may  be  unpopular  politically,  the  issue  of  birth 
control  must  be  discussed  and  a  programme  looking  toward  reductions  in 
the  birth  rate  should  be  advocated.  Unless  Jamaica’s  rapid  rate  of  population 
growth  is  reduced,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  permanent  improvements  in  per 
capita  incomes  and  living  standards  can  be  achieved.  Third,  serious  thought 
should  be  given  to  methods  of  utilizing  Jamaica’s  surplus  laboiu’,  which  is 
underemployed  in  its  present  occupations,  for  purposes  of  capital  formation. 
While  underemployment  of  labour  is  most  serious  in  the  case  of  agriculture, 
it  also  exists  in  other  sectors  of  the  Jamaican  economy.  Jamaica’s  cumber¬ 
some  distribution  and  trading  system,  for  example,  harbours  many  individuals 
whose  labour  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  utilized  fully.  This  reservoir  of  un¬ 
used  human  resources  is  a  potential  source  of  capital  formation,  and  means 
of  tapping  it  should  be  explored  fully.  Lastly,  all  of  this  suggests  that  an 
early  review  of  parts  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  is  in  order.  Considerable  re-think¬ 
ing  of  objectives  and  methods  seems  clearly  to  be  called  for. 
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COMMENT  ON  PROFESSOR  PECK’S  CRmQUE 
By 

P.  R.  Brahmanand 

According  to  Professor  Peck  there  is  an  underlying  conflict  in  the  Jamaican 
National  Plan  because,  on  the  one  hand,  rapid  economic  development  is 
desired  and,  on  the  other,  being  over-burdened  with  population  pressure,  the 
means  adopted  to  achieve  economic  development  sacrifice  the  gains  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  changes.  As  the  welfare  of  the  Jamaican  economy  depends  consid¬ 
erably  upon  international  trade,  those  activities  which  are  concerned  with  ex¬ 
ports  are,  however,  permitted  to  modernize  their  methods  of  production  even 
though  these  are  lalx)ur-saving  in  character.  Thus,  there  is  a  dual  policy  pur¬ 
sued  in  this  connection.  Activities  catering  to  the  domestic  market  will  tend 
to  be  predominantly  labour-intensive  in  character.  Activities  catering  to  the 
export-market  will  tend  to  be  labour-saving  in  character.  In  other  words,  the 
logic  underlying  the  above  policy  is  that  a  universal  switch-over  to  superior 
techniques  would  imply  considerable  unemployment.  This  unemployment, 
however,  cannot  be  rectified;  hence,  it  would  be  preferable  to  permit  pre¬ 
valence  of  labour-intensive  techniques  and  to  deny  to  the  economy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  superior  technology.  The  above  policy  has  been  adopted  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  a  number  of  reasons.  First  is  the  argument  that  the  econo¬ 
mic  mechanism  in  the  Jamaican  system  does  not  work  itself  out  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  are  disemployed  as  a  result  of  a  switch-over  to  superior 
techniques  are  automatically  absorbed  in  expanded  activities  or  in  new  forms 
of  employment.  The  thesis  of  automatic  compensation  does  not  hold  in 
Jamaica.  Second,  the  social  overhead  costs  are  considerably  reduced  if  lab¬ 
our-intensive  techniques  are  encouraged.  There  are  also  sociological  and  cul¬ 
tural  advantages  in  permitting  considerable  extent  of  work-spreading.  Third, 
a  policy  of  laissez-faire  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  techniques  would  create 
heavy  demands  upon  capital  supply.  Capital,  however,  happens  to  be  a 
scarce  factor  in  the  Jamaican  context.  There  may  be  also  other  political 
reasons  which  might  have  encouraged  this  type  of  policy.  Professor  Peck 
obviously  does  not  agree  with  this  aspect  of  the  Jamaican  Plan.  His  main 
argument  against  this  policy  is  that  productivity  changes  are  necessary  if  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  development  is  to  be  obtained.  The  Plan  does  not 
prove  that  the  gains  of  productivity  changes  are  completely  lost  to  the  Ja¬ 
maican  economy.  Professor  Peck  points  out  that  the  goal  of  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  implies  adoption  of  inferior  techniques;  hence,  the  means  adopted 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  economic  development  do  not  take  the  economy 
towards  the  goal.  It  is  this  type  of  contradiction  that  Professor  Peck  vigor- 
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ously  attacks.  The  second  plank  of  Professor  Peck’s  criticism  is  that  due 
attention  has  not  been  given  to  utilize  in  various  capital  construction  pro¬ 
grammes  the  surplus  labour  concealed  in  agriculture,  trade  and  other  forms 
of  activity.  The  final  criticism  is  that  the  Jamaican  National  Plan  does  not 
contain  a  positive  population  control  policy. 

II 

A  number  of  practical  questions  emerge  in  the  light  of  the  bias  adopted  in 
the  Plan  in  favour  of  labour-saving  techniques.  One  is  not  clear  as  to  how 
the  export-market-oriented  and  the  domestic  market-oriented  sectors  could 
be  segregated.  There  is  a  possibility  of  changes  and  shifts.  An  industry 
catering  mainly  to  the  domestic  sector  might  suddenly  or  gradually  develop 
an  export  market.  An  industry  mainly  catering  to  the  export  market  may 
tend  to  switch  over  to  the  domestic  market.  In  the  case  of  many  industries, 
the  proportion  of  production  that  is  exported  as  compared  to  that  which  is 
consumed  internally,  would  tend  to  vary  depending  upon  international  and 
domestic  conditions.  There  may  be  domestic  activities  which  might  poten¬ 
tially  tend  to  gain  markets  on  the  export  front,  provided  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  regard  to  productivity  changes.  There  is 
again  the  question  of  economies  of  scale.  In  a  general  sense,  the  larger  the 
market  for  modem  methods,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  development  of 
specialization  and  activities  oriented  towards  development  of  modem  tech¬ 
nology.  The  increase  in  the  extent  of  technological  consciousness  would 
tend  to  develop  inventive  abilities.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  con¬ 
siderable  wage  differentials  will  have  to  be  permitted  if  differential  rates  of 
productivity  changes  are  introduced  in  the  system  depending  upon  labour’s 
bargaining  power.  The  Jamaican  Plan  permits  labour-saving  techniques  only 
provided  unit  costs  of  labour-saving  techniques  are  calculated  by  making 
provision  for  the  cost  of  subsistence  of  workers  who  are  displaced.  An  im¬ 
portant  question  in  this  connection  is  the  definition  of  a  subsistence  wage. 
'There  is  also  the  further  question  of  whether  superior  techniques  should  be 
permitted  under  those  conditions  wherein  the  particular  industry  would  be 
in  a  position  to  absorb  all  those  who  are  displaced  because  of  an  expansion 
in  the  market.  One  possible  result  may  be  that  so  long  as  some  normal  rates 
of  expansion  are  visualized  in  different  industries,  there  might  not  be  any 
disemployment  of  workers  as  and  when  new  methods  are  being  introduced. 
What  may  just  happen  woiJd  be  that  production  might  be  growing  even 
though  employment  would  not  be  growing.  (This  has  been  found  to  be  a 
common  characteristic  in  India  despite  a  strong  bias  in  official  policy  in  fav¬ 
our  of  labour-intensive  techniques.)  The  unemployment  problem,  in  a  way, 
does  not  tend  to  be  solved  as  a  result  of  the  policy  bias  adopted  in  the  Plan. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  have  additional  measvures  regarding  the  types  of 
plants  diat  are  substituted  in  place  of  the  old  plants.  In  effect,  the  policy 
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visualized  in  the  National  Plan  would  at  best  delay  the  progress  towards  new 
techniques.  It  cannot  completely  insulate  the  particular  sectors  against  new 
techniques. 

Ill 

A  number  of  theoretical  questions  are  also  posed  in  the  light  of  Professw 
Peck’s  criticism  of  the  labour-intensive  bias  in  the  Plan: 

(i)  Can  we  conceive  conditions  under  which  encouragement  of  labour- 
intensive  techniques  in  preference  to  labour-saving  techniques  could 
be  justified  on  grounds  of  income,  employment  and  savings? 

(ii)  Would  it  be  correct  to  argue  that  the  economic  situation  of  Jamaica 
satisfies  the  above  conditions?  To  what  extent  does  the  case  for  the 
policy  formulated  in  Jamaica  depend  upon  (a)  the  non-existence  of 
machine  industries;  and/or  (b)  the  non- working  of  the  principle  of 
automatic  compensation. 

(iii)  Assuming  that  there  is  some  loss  in  the  preference  of  labour-intensive 
to  labour-saving  techniques,  how  could  the  loss  be  minimized?  Can 
appropriate  fiscal  measures  be  devised  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
above  policy  upon  national  development? 

If  any  economy  has  adequate  supplies  of  capital  goods  and  of  consumer 
goods,  if  it  has  adequate  organizational  facilities  in  the  form  of  availability 
of  entreprenei; /ship,  managerial  capacity  and  credit  supply,  and  if  increases 
in  income  do  not  ^fect  the  choice  of  pattern  between  leisure  and  work,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  concern  on  account  of  technological  unemployment. 

In  the  Jamaican  case,  the  following  possibilities  may  be  relevant:  (i)  Lab¬ 
our  displaced  on  account  of  technical  changes  might  not  be  reabsorbed  on 
account  of  deficiency  in  regard  to  the  availability  of  capital  goods;  (ii)  the 
gains  of  productivity  may  be  reflected  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices.  This, 
in  place  of  a  relatively  inelastic  demand  on  the  part  of  agricultural  classes, 
might  imply  a  reduction  in  the  extent  of  marketable  surplus  of  food  and  other 
products.  Hence,  reabsorption  of  the  unemployed  might  be  prevented  on 
account  of  deficiency  in  the  marketable  surplus  of  food  and  related  commo¬ 
dities;  (iii)  The  Jamaican  economy  might  not  be  possessing  adequate  insti¬ 
tutional  arrangements  such  that  the  labour  unemployed  as  a  result  of  tech¬ 
nical  changes  tends  to  get  reabsorbed;  (iv)  Another  alternative  may  be  that 
the  increased  incomes  might  be  mostly  reflected  in  the  form  of  increased 
demand  for  imports  of  consumer  goods;  as  a  result  there  is  no  reabsorption 
of  the  unemployed.  Thus,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  reabsorption 
process  becomes  difiBcult,  but  appropriate  fiscal  and  organizational  measures 
could  be  introduced  in  all  the  above  cases  so  that  the  unemployed  are  reab¬ 
sorbed. 

If  the  aggregate  supply  of  capital  is  growing  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  faster 
than  the  rate  of  growth  of  population,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  technolo¬ 
gical  unemployment  cannot  be  absorbed.  This,  however,  does  not  rule  out  the 
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possibility  that  the  absorption  process  may  be  lagged.  The  process  of  reab¬ 
sorption  could  be  speeded  up  if  organizational  arrangements  are  adequate 
in  the  system.  Under  conditions  in  which  there  is  already  considerable  dis¬ 
guised  unemployment  in  the  economy  and  some  portion  of  the  above  is 
getting  transformed  into  open  unemployment,  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
education,  degree  of  mobility,  economic  consciousness,  productivity  changes 
on  the  farms,  changes  in  consumption  habits  and  pattern  on  the  farms,  etc., 
the  rate  of  growth  of  capital  will  have  to  be  considerably  higher  than  that 
required  just  to  absorb  the  labour  force  arising  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
population.  Unemployment,  arising  on  account  as  above,  would  tend  to  be 
mixed  up  with  unemployment  that  emerges  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
new  methods  of  production. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  organizational  and  incentive  measures  in  the 
forms  of  capital  construction  in  profit-oriented  or  social  overhead  enter¬ 
prises  to  utilize  the  surplus  labour  on  the  farms  as  well  as  the  labour  thrown 
out  as  a  result  of  technological  change  becomes  crucial. 

Other  conditions  equal,  subject  to  the  provision  that  there  are  no  leak¬ 
ages  as  a  result  of  improved  productivity  methods,  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  most  of  those  who  are  disemployed  as  a  result  of  technological  change 
should  not  be  reabsorbed  in  one  activity  or  the  other.  This  is  so  as  in 
Jamaica  capital  formation  is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  population.  Even  if 
there  are  leakages  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the  displaced  labour  for  activi¬ 
ties  which  may  tend  to  substitute  imports  directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  sense, 
some  expenditure  for  capital  equipment  could  be  saved. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  to  the  extent  that  demand  for  increased  con¬ 
sumption  goods  as  a  result  of  increased  employment  can  be  provided  for, 
there  is  no  reason  why  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  utilize  the  surplus 
labour  concealed  in  the  form  of  disguised  unemployed.  There  is  bound  to 
be  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  consumer  goods  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  scale  of  activity.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  problem  of  utiliz¬ 
ation  of  surplus  labour  as  well  as  the  reabsorption  of  labour  thrown  out  as 
a  result  of  technological  change  would  tend  to  depend  considerably  upon 
measures  undertaken  to  increase  agricultural  output  and  surplus.  Here,  the 
Jamaican  economy  can  perhaps  benefit  considerably  from  the  Community 
Development  and  National  Extension  Schemes  in  operation  in  India. 

More  often  than  not,  in  discussion  of  this  sort,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is 
the  shortage  of  capital  that  necessitates  the  persistence  of  low  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization.  One  is  not  clear  as  to  what  the  term  “capital”  means  in  these 
discussions.  Let  us  assume  that  the  term  “capital”  would  refer  to  some 
amount  of  waiting.  Naturally,  corresponding  to  different  amounts  of  waiting 
that  can  be  associated  with  quantities  of  labour,  there  are  different  produc¬ 
tivity  schedules.  The  question  then  is  whether  the  required  amount  of  wait¬ 
ing  can  be  had.  This  implies  that  there  is  some  feasible  way  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  employ  labour  provided  some  waiting  is  possible.  One 
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can  then  visualize  various  states  of  employment,  yielding  various  levels  of 
productivity  per  worker.  The  insufficiency  of  the  amount  of  waiting  per  per¬ 
son  can  only  ultimately  refer  to  the  insufiBciency  of  the  quantities  of  consumer 
goods  that  can  be  associated  with  the  particular  labour  through  time.  If  one 
assumes  unlimited  supplies  of  consumer  goods,  and  for  a  fairly  feasible 
number  of  years,  it  is  as  if  the  system  had  no  problem  in  regard  to  capital 
supply.  (In  Jamaica  there  are  possibly  unlimited  supplies  of  man-power  but 
not  of  wage-goods). 

But  then,  the  question  boils  down  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  have  this 
amount  of  output  of  consumption  goods.  Here,  then  is  an  important  point 
which  might  be  relevant  in  the  Jamaican  context.  To  the  extent  that  the 
production  of  some  consumption  goods  not  necessary  from  the  point  of  view 
of  effort-supply  could  be  reduced,  and  the  labour  and  capital  diverted  for 
augmenting  the  production  of  wage-goods,  there  is  in  general  an  increase 
in  aggregate  employment  and  income. 

The  argument  that  is  often  posed  in  the  problem  of  choice  of  techniques 
is  that  between  the  labour-saving  and  labour-intensive  techniques  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  given  product.  Assuming  that  a  quantity  of  product  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  means  of  labour-saving  techniques,  but  some  labour  is  displaced 
as  a  result,  the  problem  then  is  as  to  whether  displaced  labour  cannot  manu¬ 
facture  other  products  which  contribute  something  to  the  national  income. 
There  may  ’e  products  or  services  requiring  very  little  of  capital.  The  un¬ 
employed  labour  producing  these  products  and  services  is  better  employed 
than  when  it  is  unemployed.  'This  might  require  some  adjustments  in  con¬ 
sumption  preferences;  but  the  gains  to  society  might  be  greater. 

It  does  not  also  follow  that  the  absence  of  self -compensation  principle 
makes  out  a  case  for  labour-intensive  techniques.  The  Jamaican  argument 
will  have  to  be  traced  further  to  take  into  account  the  case  wherein  the 
cost  differential  should  consider  only  those  workers  who  are  permanently 
unemployed  as  a  result.  The  issues  of  long-run  development  enter  here. 
Even  assuming  that  some  such  bias  is  to  be  introduced,  it  might  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  levy  a  general  tax  upon  the  community  in  order  to  reimburse 
the  maintenance  of  the  unemployed  than  to  adopt  the  formulae  given  in  the 
Plan.  A  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  unemployed  may  be  created  and  the 
cost  of  this  may  be  defrayed  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  community. 
This  would  enable  the  choice  of  techniques  to  be  made  on  optional  con¬ 
siderations.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  visualize  differential  lump  sum  rates 
of  contributions  to  the  fund.  One  can  also  visualize  some  income  from  heavy 
difiFerential  rates  of  taxation  on  luxury  goods. 

IV  , 

Let  us  now  examine  the  final  major  point  of  criticism  of  Professor  Peck. 
This  pertains  to  the  lack  of  a  positive  population  policy  in  the  Jamaican 
National  Plan.  Professor  Peck  has  not,  however,  outlined  the  particular  form 
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and  content  of  such  a  policy.  His  feeling  (mainly  intuitive)  appears  to  be 
that  the  current  plan  would  not  lead  to  a  reduction  in  birth  rates.  Professor 
Peck  also  visualizes  the  possibility  that  the  rate  of  emigration  might  be 
reduced.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
the  economic  magnitudes  and  population  growth.  One  can  argue  that  popu¬ 
lation  growth  is  related  in  some  measure  to  income  change.  Another  view¬ 
point  would  be  that  population  growth  is  related  to  changes  in  consumption 
levels.  These  viewpoints,  however,  are  not  the  same;  for  one  can  have  a  high 
rate  of  growth  of  income  without  a  high  rate  of  growth  of  consumption. 
The  writer’s  viewpoint  is  that  population  growth,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
induced,  is  affected  more  by  changes  in  regard  to  levels  of  consumption  than 
levels  of  income.  Economic  development  throws  open  a  wider  range  of 
choice  to  the  individual  in  terms  of  types  of  job,  places  of  work  and  the 
bundles  of  goods  and  services  obtained.  This  widening  in  the  area  of  choice 
tends  also  to  open  up  the  area  of  opportunity.  There  is  a  particular  range 
above  which  increases  in  levels  of  consumption  and  living  status  do  not  tend 
to  have  any  effect  ujxm  the  desired  family  size.  In  this  case,  some  reduction 
in  consumption  standards  can  be  permitted  provided  there  is  a  redistribution 
in  favour  of  those  falling  into  the  middle  range  in  regard  to  consumption 
standards  and  living  status.  These  distributional  measures  in  so  far  as  they 
have  some  positive  effect  upon  the  level  of  consumption  standards,  may 
tend  to  reduce  the  desired  family  size  in  these  ranges.  Professor  Peck  is 
somewhat  concerned  about  the  speed  with  which  death  rates  are  being  re¬ 
duced  and  the  relative  stickiness  of  birth  rates.  In  most  countries,  reduction 
in  death  rates  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  medical  and  sanitation  improve¬ 
ments.  These  improvements  however  have  been  to  a  major  extent  unexpected 
as  well  as  quick.  Hence,  assuming  that  heads  of  family  do  plan  for  a  desired 
size,  taking  into  account  the  prevalent  trends  in  regard  to  death  rates,  as 
reflected  in  conventional  experience,  it  will  definitely  take  some  time  before 
birth  rates  would  fall.  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  reason  that  they  must 
fall;  for  economic  development  need  not  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the 
desired  size  of  the  family.  It  may,  however,  reduce  it.  Other  conditions 
equal,  a  fall  in  death  rates  must  tend  to  lead  to  a  fall  in  birth  rates.  In 
the  immediate  period  the  actual  size  of  family  would  be  larger  than  the 
desired  size.  'The  socio-cultural  changes  as  well  as  the  impact  of  rise  in  con¬ 
sumption  standards  might  tend  to  reduce  the  desired  size  of  family.  In  this 
sense,  a  number  of  measures  can  be  devised  which  would  narrow  the  time 
taken  to  establish  the  equilibrium  relationship  between  death  rates  and 
birth  rates.  The  writer,  therefore,  does  not  share  the  pessimism  of  Professor 
Peck  in  regard  to  population  changes;  but  there  is  everything  to  be  said 
for  a  policy  in  which  economic  aspiration  levels  in  regard  to  consumption 
and  living  status  rise  faster  than  actual  levels  obtained. 
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The  economist  of  India,  who  is  observing  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  Indian  planning  process  is  going,  would  raise  a  number  of  questions  in 
regard  to  the  Jamaican  plan.  For  example,  one  would  like  to  know  the 
basis  on  which  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  various  projects  have 
been  calculated.  There  is  considerable  room  for  under-estimation  in  this 
respect,  as  has  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  India’s  Second  Five  Year  Plan 
estimates.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  planning  process  might  have 
an  acceleration  effect  upon  the  levels  of  private  investment  with  a  result  that 
requirements  of  foreign  exchange  may  go  up.  There  is  another  possibility 
that  there  might  be  an  unanticipated  spurt  in  demand  for  imports  of  luxury 
goods,  maybe  directly  or  indirectly  through  domestic  production  of  luxury 
goods,  and  hence  the  demand  for  import  of  equipment  manufacturing  luxury 
goods. 

Another  possible  difficulty  is  about  the  assumption  in  regard  to  terms  of 
trade.  One  might  plan  with  an  optimistic  expectation  in  this  connection; 
but  one  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  prepared  for  possible  upsets.  Hence,  the 
need  for  policies  in  regard  to  buffer  stocks  and  adequate  reserves  in  foreign 
exchange  and  materials.  Another  possible  question  that  might  be  relevant 
in  the  Jamaican  context  pertains  to  the  measures  of  organization  and  incen¬ 
tives  adopted  *q  stimulate  agricultural,  output.  Here,  the  response  may  be 
favourable  in  the  case  of  cash  crops  and  not  so  in  the  case  of  food  crops. 
There  is  a  range  within  which  re-distribution  measures  may  stimulate  output 
provided  other  conditions  are  given.  The  absence  of  these  measures  may, 
however,  press  the  output  down  and  thus  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  the 
external  economies  and  facilities  available  to  the  agricultural  sector  are  not 
fully  utilized.  Indian  experience  might  benefit  the  Jamaican  planners  in 
regard  to  the  appropriate  institutional  measures  in  the  field  of  supplies 
of  trained  personnel,  credit  supply,  fertilizers,  better  seeds,  etc.  to  the  farmers. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  devising  appropriate  monetary  and  credit  policies 
in  the  event  of  unanticipated  spurts  and  declines  in  the  level  of  farm  crop 
production  as  a  result  of  climatic  variations. 
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Lloyd  Best 

The  chief  merit  of  Prof.  Peck’s  paper  is  that  it  shows  up  the  failure  of  the 
Jamaican  planners  to  keep  clearly  before  them  the  goal  of  maximizing  Gross 
National  Product  and  to  envisage  an  internally  consistent  and  integrated 
process  by  which  this  can  be  brought  about.  Peck  attributes  this  failing  to 
the  obsession  of  the  planners  with  the  population  problem,  and  indeed  the 
Plan  leaves  the  impression  that  its  makers  are  as  much  concerned  to  maxi¬ 
mize  employment  as  real  national  output. 

The  crucial  question,  then,  which  needs  to  be  examined,  is  to  what  extent, 
in  the  context  of  the  Jamaican  economy,  can  the  maximization  of  both  ag¬ 
gregates  be  reconciled.  For,  clearly,  the  ideal  after  which  the  planners  have 
been  striving  is  one  master  plan  which  prompts  the  effective  utilization  of 
labour  with  which  the  economy  is  generously  endowed,  and  simultaneously, 
induces  the  creation  of  the  capital,  organization,  and  skills  without  which 
the  potential  latent  in  this  endowment  cannot  be  realized. 

If  the  planners  have  had  to  make  modifications  of  the  ideal  it  is  because 
they  realized  that,  given  certain  political,  non-economic  considerations,  the 
supply  of  co-operant  equipment  available  to  them  in  the  short  period  was 
insufficient  to  allow  full  utilization  of  the  labour  supply.  In  the  face  of  this, 
they  then  had  to  decide  what  distribution  of  capital  was  consistent  with  the 
desired  level  of  output  or  what  level  of  output  was  consistent  with  the  de¬ 
sired  distribution  of  capital.  Such  a  decision  required  the  exercise  of  political 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  types  of  output  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  of  output  over  time,  and  so  any  policy  decision  can  be 
defended  on  these  grounds.  Therefore  a  critique  of  the  plan  by  an  economist 
can  find  the  planners  at  fault  only  if  it  can  cite  inconsistencies  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  reasoning  or  failure  on  their  part  to  take  all  the  relevant  factors  into 
consideration  before  exercising  their  judgments. 

Peck  does  raise  issues  of  faulty  reasoning  and  imperfect  examination  on 
the  part  of  the  planners  but,  largely  because,  like  the  planners,  he  neither 
examines  the  development  process  as  a  whole  nor  clearly  distinguishes  state¬ 
ment  of  judgment  and  evaluation  from  statements  of  logical  causation,  we 
can  no  more  accept,  without  further  investigation,  his  conclusion  that  the 
plan  is  weak  than  we  can  see,  on  the  basis  of  their  statement  of  the  plan, 
what  the  planners  are  trying  to  maximize. 

Peck  points  out  that  the  central  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  encourage  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Even  if,  as  economists,  we  take  economic  development 
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tp  mean  increased  output  per  head,  there  is  still  room  for  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  development  will  be  induced  by  an  act  of  policy 
according  as  different  individuals  make  different  evaluations  of  various 
types  of  output,  and  according  as  the  output  induced  is  measured  in  the 
long  or  the  short  period.  So  before  we  can  assess  efficiency,  which  is  a  ratio 
of  input  (itself  a  vague  notion)  to  output  we  have  to  be  quite  clear  that 
we  are  talking  about  output  over  the  same  time  period  and  of  the  same  com¬ 
position. 

Peck  (p.  13)  states  that:  “One  reason  for  the  basic  weakness  of  the  Ten- 
Year  Plan  ...  is  that  it  concentrates  primarily  on  the  short-run  aspects  of 
Jamaica’s  economic  situation  and  gives  insufficient  attention  to  longer-run 
considerations”.  This  statement  does  not  help  us  to  determine  whether  a 
short-period  obsession  with  the  maximization  of  employment  which  leads 
to  a  widespread  adoption  of  labour-intensive  techniques  must  inevitably  b© 
followed  by  a  lower  rate  of  increase  of  national  output  per  head  than  an 
indifference  to  short-period  employment  which  leads  to  the  adoption  of  capi¬ 
tal-intensive  techniques  whatever  the  time  period  we  have  in  view. 

If  this  is  the  question  we  are  concerned  to  answer,  let  us  examine  a  closed 
economy  in  which  the  supply  of  capital  is  imufiFicient  to  employ  the  whole 
supply  of  labour  in  a  sector  using  co-operant  equipment  (capitalist  sector) 
even  with  the  most  labour-intensive  techniques  known.  With  the  most  capi¬ 
tal-intensive  techniques  known  the  “employment”  of  labour  in  the  capitalist 
sector  is  less,”  and  output  in  the  sector  may  be  more,  less,  or  the  same  as 
with  the  most  labour-intensive  techniques;  that  is,  the  marginal  productivity 
of  labour  in  the  capitalist  sector  which  is  not  using  co-operant  equipment 
(non-capitalist)  may  also  be  positive,  negative,  or  zero.  Output  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  as  a  whole  will  rise,  fall  or  remain  constant  according  to  which  com¬ 
bination  of  conditions  exists  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  marginal  pro¬ 
ducts.  Clearly,  where  the  marginal  productivity  of  labour  in  both  sectors  is 
zero,  a  change  in  the  techniques  adopted  can  induce  a  change  only  in  dis¬ 
tribution  but  no  change  in  total  output  in  the  first  period. 

A  redistribution  of  the  total  product  may  either  take  the  form  of  a  redis¬ 
tribution  between  members  of  the  labour  force  or  a  redistribution  between 
them  and  the  owners  of  co-operant  equipment.  The  key  to  the  change  is  the 
average  real  wage  rate  of  labour  in  the  sector  using  co-operant  equipment. 
I..et  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  marginal  productivity  of  labour  in 
the  economy  is  zero  ( which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  zero  in  both  sec¬ 
tors),  then,  given  our  underlying  condition  of  a  fixed  capital  supply,  the 
level  of  total  output  is  inelastic  to  changes  in  techniques.  If  the  change  in 
techniques  require  the  utilization  of  a  greater  labour  force,  product  per  man 
in  the  non-capitalist  sector  must  rise  and  product  per  man  in  the  capitalist 
sector  fall.  If  nothing  happens  to  depress  the  average  wage  rate  in  at  least 

»Or,  put  another  way,  the  capitalist  sector  in  terms  of  men  taking  part  in  the  productive 
process,  though  not  necessarily  adding  to  output,  is  smaller. 
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equal  proportion  to  the  fall  in  product  per  man  there  is  bound  to  be  a  redis¬ 
tributive  effect  between  owners  of  co-operant  equipment  and  members 
of  the  labour  force.  Whatever  happens  in  the  capitalist  sector,  labour  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  non-capitalist  sector  is  better  off. 

This  process  of  transfer  of  labour  into  “employment”  with  co-operant 
equipment  is  possible  in  our  capitalist  sector  which  we  have  defined  only  in 
tenns  of  the  co-operant  equipment  present  there.  It  is  the  concept  of  a  capi¬ 
talist  sector  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  adoption  of  labour-intensive 
techniques  not  accompanied  by  a  change  in  output.  In  a  capitalist  sector 
as  normally  defined,  to  possess  entrepreneurial  organization  motivated  by 
profit-making,  it  would  be  highly  artificial  to  assume  that  where  the  mar¬ 
ginal  productivity  of  labour  is  zero,  “employment”  of  more  labour  can  con¬ 
tinue.  Yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  (1)  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  in  countries  with  surplus  labour.  In  our  capitalist  sector, 
the  organization  cannot  be  “pure”  entrepreneurial  if  planners  are  able  to 
determine  the  choice  of  techniques;  and  if  this  allows  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  “employment”  it  also  allows  the  possibility  of  “impure”  wage  de¬ 
termination.  So  the  average  wage  in  our  capitalist  sector  can  be  assumed  to 
be  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  level  of  average  product  and  there¬ 
fore  distribution  is  independent  of  changes  in  technique. 

If  now  we  drop  the  assumption  of  zero  marginal  productivity  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy  as  a  whole  but  retain  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  capital  supply  and 
of  a  fixed  labour  force  then  we  may  consider  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
techniques  on  output  in  any  of  the  following  combinations  of  circumstances: 
(I)  'Zero  marginal  productivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment  and 
positive  marginal  productivity  in  sector  without  co-operant  equipment;  (2) 
Zero  marginal  productivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment  and  nega¬ 
tive  marginal  productivity  in  sector  without  co-operant  equipment;  (3)  Zero 
marginal  productivity  in  sector  with  no  co-operant  equipment  and  positive  mar¬ 
ginal  productivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment;  ( 4 )  Zero  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  with  no  co-operant  equipment  and  negative  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment;  (5)  Negative  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment  and  positive  marginal  produc¬ 
tivity  in  sector  with  no  co-operant  equipment;  (6)  Positive  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment  and  positive  marginal  produc¬ 
tivity  in  sector  without  co-operant  equipment;  (7)  Negative  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment  and  negative  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  without  co-operant  equipment;  ( 8 )  Positive  marginal  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  sector  with  co-operant  equipment  and  negative  marginal  produc¬ 
tivity  in  sector  without  co-operant  equipment. 

What  happens  to  total  output  after  a  shift  of  labour  from  one  sector  to 
the  other  depends  on  which  combination  of  marginal  productivities  exists 
and  on  the  actual  level  of  marginal  productivity  in  each  instance. 
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If  we  now  drop  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  capital  and  labour  supply,  and 
allow  them  both  to  be  increasing  then  we  would  have  one  force  exercising 
upward  pressure  on  the  marginal  productivity  of  labour  in  our  capitalist 
sector  and  another  exercising  downward  pressure  on  marginal  productivity 
of  laboiu:  outside  it. 

But  depending  on  what  the  marginal  productivity  of  labour  is  in  each  sec¬ 
tor,  total  output  in  the  first  period  may  or  may  not  change  and,  depending 
on  the  type  of  organization  in  the  capitalist  sector,  the  distribution  of  the 
ouput  also  may  or  may  not  change. 

Future  output,  to  the  extent  that  it  depends  on  the  rate  of  accumulation 
of  capital,  will  vary  according  as  the  current  level  and  current  distribution 
influence  this  rate.  In  a  system  in  which  planners  can  influence  the  choice 
of  techniques,  they  can  presumably  influence  the  rate  of  accumulation 
within  the  limits  set  by  total  output  in  the  current  period  and  their  power 
to  redistribute  the  product  between  consumers  and  capital  accumulators. 

If  we  pause  at  this  point  to  sum  up  we  can  say  that  in  a  closed  economy, 
1)  inconsistency  between  a  short-period  increase  of  “employment”  and  long- 
period  increase  in  output  depends  on  (a)  the  means  of  wage  determination 
and  (b)  on  the  degree  of  effective  redistribution  of  the  product  to  accumu¬ 
lators;  2)  that  inconsistency  between  attempts  to  increase  both  short-period 
employment  and  current  output  depends  on  the  combination  of  marginal 
productivity  that  exists  in  the  two  sectors. 

If  we  now  open  our  economy,  we  have  to  allow  for  two  possibilities.  First 
that  the  level  of  current  output  may  depend  on  the  exchange  value  of  phy¬ 
sical  output  produced  for  export;  but  since  any  change  in  the  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  will  be  reflected  in  the  marginal  productivity  of  labour  producing  the 
foreign  exchange  goods  this  possibility  is  already  effectively  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  second  possibility  is  that  the  future  capital  supply  may  be 
dependent  on  foreign  expectations  —  themselves  partly  influenced  by  the 
system  of  organization  in  the  economy,  the  flexibility  allowed  in  choosing 
techniques  and  redistributive  practices.  If  the  economy  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  capital  supply  this  fact  will  modify  the  extent 
to  which  the  planners  can  arbitrarily  determine  the  techniques  chosen  and 
the  distribution  of  the  product.  This  however,  does  not  affect  us  since  we 
shall  now  go  on  to  consider  the  exact  position  in  which  the  planners  have 
implied  they  are  placed. 

If  our  interpretation  of  their  statement  of  the  plan  is  accurate,  they  have 
implied  the  following: 

1)  The  capital  supply  cannot  employ  the  whole  labour  force  with  co-operant 
equipment  at  any  time  during  the  period  under  view  in  the  plan:  “.  .  .  the 
population  increase  is  greater  than  industry,  tourism,  or  mining  are  likely 
to  absorb  in  the  immediate  future  ...” 

2)  The  future  capital  supply  depends  in  part  on  foreign  expectations:  “The 
Government  essentially  has  a  selling  job  to  perform  and  in  addition,  has 
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to  create  the  basic  conditions  and  offer  the  necessary  incentives  which  will 
persuade  foreign  investors  to  leave  their  own  countries  and  invest  abroad.” 
3)  The  available  capital  supply  must  be  differentially  spread  over  a)  An 
export  sector  using  the  most  capital-intensive  techniques;  b)  An  outer  capi¬ 
talist  sector  using  the  most  labour-intensive  techniques;  c)  By  deduction,  a 
third  sector  in  which  labour  has  no  co-operant  equipment  remains,  e.g, 
multiplied  distributive  activity,  unsolicited  personal  services,  subsistence  agri¬ 
culture. 

On  the  question  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  capital  there  is  no  dispute  in 
Jamaica.  This  fact  provides  the  main  basis  for  identifying  the  country  as 
underdeveloped  and  therefore  for  undertaking  a  plan  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

On  the  second  question  dealing  with  the  dependence  of  the  economy  on 
foreign  capital,  economists  can  only  point  out  that  if  there  were  no  desire 
to  attract  foreign  capital,  policy  aimed  at  redistributing  the  product  need 
take  account  of  internal  reactions  only. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  suggested  distribution  of  the  capital  supply.  When 
we  consider  their  policy  in  regard  to  the  export  sector,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  planners  have  not  been  concerned  to  maximize  the  degree  of  employ¬ 
ment  with  co-operant  equipment.  They  were,  at  least  in  part,  concerned 
with  output  or  they  would  logically  have  suggested  a  further  spreading  of 
the  capital  they  have  proposed  to  employ  in  the  export  sector.  If  they  had 
been  concerned  to  maximize  output,  the  position  they  have  taken  in  regard 
to  the  spread  of  capital  would  imply  that  when  the  export  sector  is  using 
the  most  capital-intensive  technique  and  the  remaining  capital  is  spread 
over  the  domestic  sector  as  much  as  possible®,  given  the  known  techniques, 
no  re-allocation  of  labour  and  capital  can  cause  an  increase  in  output  during 
the  period  in  view.  In  other  words  to  transfer  a  unit  of  labour  to  the  export 
sector  from  anywhere  else,  would  not  directly  or  through  its  effect  on  distri¬ 
bution,  cause  an  addition  to  output  in  the  export  sector  in  excess  of  the 
diminution  of  output  resulting  in  the  sector  from  which  the  labour  was  trans¬ 
ferred.  In  our  terms,  the  marginal  productivity  of  labour  in  all  uses  will  at 
that  point  be  equal,  given  the  supply  of  capital  and  the  distribution  of  it 
which  they  had  proposed. 

Peck  has  interpreted  this  position  to  mean  that:  “Jamaica  is  to  deny  itself 
the  use  of  income-raising  techniques  which  have  worked  successfully  in 
other  countries.  Wages  are  clearly  to  be  kept  down”. 

Even  if  the  biased  distribution  of  capital  in  favour  of  the  export  sector 
can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  peculiar  dependence  of  the  economy  on 
foreign  supplies  of  machinery  (not  capital)  which  requires  foreign  exchange, 

aThe  planners  allow  for  some  increase  in  the  spread  of  capital  over  this  sector  producing 
for  domestic  consumption  if:  “Total  cost  by  labour-intensive  methods,  minus  total  cost  by 
most  inefficient  alternative  methods  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  subsistence  cost  of  the  workers 
employed”.  Interpreted  in  money  cost  terms,  this  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  plan  in  which  overall 
national  productivity  is  the  touchstone.  In  real  terms  the  cost  is  output  sacrificed. 
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it  is  difficult  to  accept  that,  given  the  known  attitudes  of  the  planners 
towards  redistributive  action  between  consumers  and  capital  accumulators, 
given  the  strength  of  trades  unions,  the  known  habits  of  the  labour  force,  a 
concentration  of  capital  over  small  subsectors  of  the  sector  producing  for  the 
local  market  would  not,  through  its  effects  on  distribution,  (if  not  on  output 
in  the  short  period)  cause  a  greater  increase  in  national  product  than  can 
come  from  a  wholesale  adoption  of  labour-intensive  techniques. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  measurement  of  product  in  real  terms  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  valuation,  and  in  any  case  planners  have  the  political  responsibility 
of  exercising  time  preference  between  consumption  in  the  current  period 
and  consumption  in  future  periods  for  the  whole  economy.  So  that  the  period 
under  view  in  the  plan  may  have  been  shorter  than  the  period  in  which  the 
capital-intensive  techniques  suggested  by  Peck  can  bear  fruit.  But  if  the 
planners  did  take  the  long  view,  they  cannot  have  placed  much  value  either 
on  the  adoption  of  capital-intensive  techniques  as  a  redistributor  in  the  Ja¬ 
maican  context,  or,  on  automatic  distribution  as  a  prerequisite  to  accumu¬ 
lation.  In  either  event,  valid  arguments  can  be  adduced  to  support  them.  For, 
given  that  there  is  no  necessary  increase  in  short-period  output  to  come  from 
a  change  in  technique  so  as  to  employ  less  labour,  the  change  need  not  in¬ 
crease  the  share  of  the  product  going  to  capital  owners  if  trades  unions,  power¬ 
ful  in  spite  of  the  overall  labour  surplus,  can  relate  the  wage  rate  to  fhe  aver¬ 
age  productivity  of  the  men  employed  and  not  (as  would  suit  capital  owners 
better)  to  average  consumption  in  the  sector  without  co-operant  equipment. 

Further  the  planners  may  have  had  in  mind  to  institute  measures  for  en¬ 
suring  accumulation  in  the  public  sector  so  that,  whatever  the  distribution 
of  product  determined  in  the  productive  process,  taxation  would  ensure  the 
desired  level  of  investment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  an  intention  to  rely 
on  taxation  as  the  main  means  of  encouraging  accumulation  by  Jamaicans 
with  the  job  of  “selling”  Jamaica  to  foreign  capitalists  as  a  good  investment 
prospect. 

It  would  seem,  after  all,  that  the  planners  have  made  their  policy  decision 
on  the  choice  of  techniques  for  the  sector  producing  for  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  basis  of  increasing  employment,  and,  in  doing  so,  may  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  some  output,  unless  the  pattern  of  wage  determination  and/or  of  tax¬ 
ation  is  adjusted. 

Peck’s  contention  that  Jamaica  may  deny  itself  the  use  of  income-raising 
techniques  which  have  been  elsewhere  successful  seems  to  have  some  valid¬ 
ity,  though,  by  not  taking  the  total  view,  he  does  not  give  his  point  weight. 
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Colonial  Development  and  Welfare,  1929-1957: 
The  Evolution  of  a  Policy 

By 

E.  R.  Wicker 

“In  the  study  of  colonial  affairs  statements  of  policy  need  scrutiny  in  the  light  of 

practice.”  J.  S.  Fumivall. 

The  economic  development  of  her  politically  dependent  territories  is 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  to  be  a  joint  responsibility  to  be  shared  by 
the  peoples  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as  by  the  indigenous  peoples. 
Although  recognition  of  Britain’s  increased  governmental  responsibilities 
represents  a  notable  step  forward,  it  is  only  an  initial  step  in  the  direction 
of  an  evolving  partnership  between  colonial  and  metropolitan  peoples  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  accelerate  the  processes  of  economic  growth  in  the 
colonial  dependencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  Great  Britain’s  achievements  in 
making  provision  for  colonial  economic  development  through  the  Colonial 
Development  and  W’elfare  Acts.  Joint  planning  of  economic  development 
by  colonial  and  metropolitan  governments  has  created  special  problems,  the 
solutions  to  which  may  have  important  effects  on  the  tempo  of  economic 
change  in  the  dependencies.  Problems  have  arisen,  for  example,  concerning 
what  the  role  of  the  metropolitan  government  should  be  in  drawing  up 
development  plans,  how  and  when  the  local  peoples  are  to  be  brought  in 
for  consultation,  how  local  initiative  and  enthusiasm  once  aroused  can  be 
maintained,  how  the  metropolitan  government  exercises  financial  control 
over  development  expenditures  and  how  imperial  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
to  colonial  governments.  An  examination  of  the  administration  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Welfare  Acts  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  should  en¬ 
able  us  to  interpret  this  important  phase  of  British  colonial  policy. 

Since  1948  Britain’s  policy  makers  have  attempted  to  separate  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes  the  machinery  for  (a)  allocating  free  grants  and  loans  to 
the  colonies  for  commercially  non-remunerative  projects;  and  (b)  utilizing 
Exchequer  funds  for  individual  projects  where  the  prospects  are  fair  that  the 
schemes,  taken  as  a  group,  will  be  able  to  repay  capital  and  interest.  The 
Colonial  Development  Corporation  was  created  by  the  Overseas  Resources 
and  Development  Act  (19^)  to  undertake  commercially  remunerative  pro¬ 
jects;  whereas,  the  object  of  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  grants 
as  administered  by  the  Colonial  Office  was  to  provide  what  in  recent  term¬ 
inology  has  been  labelled  social  overhead  capital.*  The  wisdom  of  this  rigid 

•I  have  examined  the  role  of  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation  in  a  previous  paper  “The 
Colonial  Development  Corporation  (1948-54)”  (39). 
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bifurcation  of  function  is  still  very  much  a  matter  of  dispute.  Neverthefess, 
valuable  experience  has  been  gained  during  the  period  (1929-57)  concerning 
the  success  of  the  institutional  machinery  and  the  rules  for  allocating  free 
grants  and  loans  to  implement  colonial  economic  development. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Section  I  is  concerned  with  the 
origins  and  operations  of  the  first  Colonial  Development  Act  (1929).  Section 
II  examines  the  extent  of  the  change  in  colonial  policy  brought  about  by 
the  1940  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act.  And  the  final  section  (III) 
surveys  the  1945  act,  its  subsequent  amendments  and  the  1955  act  Since 
1929  there  has  been  considerable  underspending  on  colonial  development 
and  welfare;  that  is.  Parliamentary  appropriations  have  been  in  excess  of 
actual  expenditures.  I  shall  examine  in  this  paper  both  the  reasons  why  the 
sums  expended  have  fallen  short  of  the  amounts  approved  by  Parliament 
and  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  correct  the  disparity.  Attention  is 
focused  exclusively  on  the  operation  of  the  Colonial  Development  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Acts.  No  attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  large  expend¬ 
itures  on  colonial  economic  development  outside  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  grants. 
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Origins  and  Operations  of  the  First  Colonial  Development  Act  (1929) 

The  economic  development  of  her  colonies  is  a  recurrent  theme  of  British 
imperial  history.  No  doubt  much  confusion  was  generated  in  the  past  over 
who  the  beneficiaries  from  economic  development  ought  to  be,  the  people 
of  the  mother  country  or  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  how  economic 
development  could  best  be  brought  about.  To  the  English  mercantilist  the 
economic  development  of  colonies  meant  the  development  of  colonial  natural 
resources  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  metropolitan  country. 
Less  thought  was  given  to  ways  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  colonial  peoples. 
Bounties,  guaranteed  markets,  investment  in  a  few  basic  raw  materials  in¬ 
cluding  agricultural  crops  for  export  were  the  means  generally  employed  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  mercantilist  policy. 

Both  The  Wealth  of  Nations  and  the  American  War  of  Independence  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  gradual  breakdown  and  ultimate  collapse  of  the  old  colonial 
system.  Adam  Smith  was  prompt  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  laying  bare  the 
unsuitability  of  mercantilist  economic  policies  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
day.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  as  leader  of  the  anti-slavery  coalition,  was  equally 
prompt  in  gauging  a  new  problem  of  .empire  —  that  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  indigenous  peoples.  These  two  men.  Professor  Hancock  reminds  us, 
were  the  architects  of  a  new  colonial  policy  (18,  19,  p.  18).  They  both  set 
out  in  different  directions  to  demolish  the  old  argument  of  the  English 
mercantilists  that  colonies  should  be  profitable  to  the  people  of  the  mother 
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c{%ntry.  Smith  argued  that  the  British  consumer  had  not  been  the  recipient 
of  any  gain  from  the  colonies  for  two  reasons:  one,  the  prices  of  colonial 
products  were  higher  due  to  the  monopolistic  organization  of  the  colonial 
trade;  and  two,  the  burden  of  taxation  for  defence  of  the  colonies,  plus  the 
payment  of  bounties  to  colonial  producers,  was  in  all  likelihood  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  profits  accruing  to  British  merchants.  Wilberforce,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  the  attention  of  both  the  English  people  and  government 
to  the  problem  of  improving  the  welfare  of  the  indigenous  peoples.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  in  the  process  of  economic  development  of  backward  peoples 
their  interests  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
mother  country. 

One  of  the  decisive  effects  of  the  new  colonial  policy  was  that  a  succession 
of  British  governments  until  late  into  the  nineteenth  century  deliberately 
abstained  from  formulating  a  positive  programme  for  colonial  economic 
development  involving  British  Exchequer  funds.  Colonies  were  required  to 
finance  their  own  economic  development  from  local  revenues  obtained  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  export  crops.  No  financial  aid,  except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  was  to  be  expected  on  a  continuing  basis  from  the  mother 
country.  The  triumph  of  laissez-faire  in  colonial  policy  meant  that  the 
responsibility  for  economic  development  rested  with  colonial  governments 
and  private  international  investors. 

The  impact  of  this  policy  may  be  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  annual 
Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
colonies  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Exchequer  for  the  period  1853-1857 
was  £22  million  or  an  average  annual  rate  of  £4.4  million,  most  of  which  was 
allotted  for  military  purposes  (2).  During  the  ten-year  period  beginning  in 
1869-70  and  ending  in  1879-80,  the  total  cost  of  the  colonies  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Exchequer  amounted  to  £.28.7  million  or  an  average  annual  rate 
of  £2.6  million.  Twenty-six  million  pounds  represented  net  expenditures  from 

Army  Funds  for  military  service,  and  the  remaining  £2.7  million  were  ex¬ 
pended  for  Civil  and  miscellaneous  services  (3,  p.  1).  In  1880  the  total  out¬ 
standing  debts  of  the  colonies  to  the  imperial  government  amounted  to 
£530,000  of  which  £250,000  were  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  make  up  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  local  colonial  revenues  (3,  p.  8).  By  1890  the  outstanding  debts 
of  the  colonies  to  the  imperial  government  had  been  reduced  to  £135,000. 

A  departure  from  laissez-faire  policy  with  respect  to  colonial  economic 
development  was  signalled  when  Joseph  Chamberlain  went  to  the  Colonial 
Office  in  1895.  He  announced  a  change  in  policy  in  his  famous  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  August  22,  1895  in  which  he  stated: 

I  regard  many  of  our  colonies  as  being  in  the  condition  of  undeveloped  estates, 
and  estates  which  can  never  be  developed  without  Imperial  assistance.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  absurd  to  apply  to  savage  countries  the  same  rules  which  we  apply  to 
civilised  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  Cases  have  already  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  colonies  which  have  been  British  colonies,  perhaps,  for  more  than  100  years, 
in  which  up  to  the  present  time  British  rule  has  done  absolutely  nothing;  and  if 
we  left  them  to-day  we  should  leave  them  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which 
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we  found  them.  How  can  we  expect,  therefore,  either  with  advantage  to  them  or 
to  ourselves  that  trade  with  such  places  can  be  developed?  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
consider  very  carefully  myself,  and  then  if  I  am  satisfied,  to  confidently  submit  to 
the  House,  any  case  which  may  occur  in  which,  by  the  judicious  investment  of 
British  money,  those  estates  which  belong  to  the  British  Crown  may  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  population  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  greater  population  which 
is  outside  (20). 

The  nineteenth  century  doctrine  which  stressed  that  it  was  no  business  of 
the  British  Government  to  develop  the  colonies  directly  by  means  of  Treasury 
funds  was  denounced  as  obsolete,  and  Chamberlain  stated  that  he  would 
consider  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  any  case  presented  to  him  involving  aid  to  the 
colonial  territories.  Chamberlain’s  policy  was  embodied  ultimately  in  pro¬ 
posals  requesting  aid  for  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  1898  and  in  the  Colonial 
Loans  Act  in  the  following  year  (21).  His  main  achievement,  I  believe,  was 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  imperial 
authority  to  aid  development  in  the  colonies  by  means  of  loans  or  the 
guarantee  of  loans  to  colonial  governments.  Nevertheless,  prior  to  the  first 
World  War  imperial  aid  was  confined  mainly  to  (a)  the  guarantee  of  loans 
by  the  imperial  authority  and  (b)  provision  to  enable  colonies  to  borrow  in 
the  London  capital  market  at  preferential  rates  of  interest.  Exclusive  of  the 
£3  million  made  available  under  the  Colonial  Loans  Act  of  1899,  I  have  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  annual  Finance  Accounts  that  the  British  Parliament  ad- 
t'anced  approximately  £1.4  million  for  colonial  development  purposes  during 
the  1875-1915  period.  Most  of  the  £1.4  million  was  absorbed  by  improve¬ 
ment^  in  colonial  transportation  and  communication. 

After  the  first  World  War  Viscount  Milner,“  continuing  in  the  tradition 
initiated  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  also  secured  a  small  Parliamentary  grant 
amounting  to  no  more  than  £20,000  a  year  to  promote  and  encourage  agri¬ 
cultural  research  in  the  Empire.  A  Colonial  Research  Committee  was 
appointed  to  advise  on  its  expenditure.  In  1923  he  wrote  that  it  was  part  of 
Britain’s  responsibility  to  promote  energetically  the  material  progress  of  the 
dependent  territories  and  that  an  Imperial  Development  Fund  ought  to  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit  to  the  colonies  (37).  Although 
Milner’s  proposal  was  not  completely  ignored,  it  failed  to  obtain  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserved.  The  East  African  Commission  recommended  in  1925  that 
the  imperial  government  should  make  the  interest  payments  for  the  first 
five  years  on  a  specified  amount  of  loans  to  be  raised  by  the  East  African 
governments.  'The  recommendation  was  not  accepted,  but  a  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  guarantee  £  14.5  million  of  loans,  £  10  million  of  which  represented 
loans  to  be  raised  by  the  East  African  governments.  The  Palestine  and  East 
Africa  Loans  Bill  (1926)  was  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  loans 
by  the  imperial  authority  was  still  considered  by  Parliament  and  responsible 
officials  to  be  the  more  acceptable  form  of  assistance.  During  the  Debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs, 
Ormsby-Gore,  stated  the  Government’s  position,  as  follows; 

■Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  1919-21. 
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No  one  would  like  more  than  I  to  have  any  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  educa* 
tion,  medical  services  and  the  rest  of  it  in  Africa,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
Recurrent  money  ought  to  be  found  out  of  revenue.  It  is  a  sound  principle  of  Colonial 
finance  that,  as  far  as  possible,  each  of  the  countries  should  develop  their  own 
resources  and  their  own  revenues  for  these  services,  and  that  the  British  taxpayer 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  money  for  these  recurrent  services  ...  In  the  initial 
stages,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  that  capital  works  should  be 
financed  cheaply  and  consistent  witli  sound  finances  (22). 

The  Colonial  Office  guided  by  L.  S.  Amery  from  1925-29  continued  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  programme  of  agricultural  and  medical  research.  The 
Report  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Inquiry,  the  famous  Yellow  Book,  recom¬ 
mended  “substantial  loans”  to  colonial  administrations  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  imperial  development,  especially  in  the  Crown  colonies  (1 ).  When 
the  Colonial  Development  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1929,  the  Conservative  Party  spokesman,  L.  S.  Amery,  did  not  fail  to 
remind  the  Labour  benches  that  a  policy  for  colonial  development  had  been 
included  in  their  election  programme  (23). 

The  urgency  of  the  unemployment  problem  at  home  rather  than  colonial 
economic  development  was  the  predominant  reason  advanced  by  the  Labour 
government  for  introducing  the  Colonial  Development  Bill  in  1929.  As  if  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  unemployment  problem,  the  Bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  J.  H.  Thomas,  one  of  the 
Ministers  responsible  for  unemployment  policy.  He  stated  frankly:  “This 
Measure  has  been  introduced  by  a  Labour  Government,  not  because  we  do 
not  believe  in  Colonial  development  or  because  it  is  urgent,  but  because  I 
think  it  will  assist  me  in  carrying  out  my  idea  of  dealing  with  unemploy¬ 
ment”  (25).  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Sidney  Webb,  (Lord  Passfield)  reaffirmed  the  Government’s  motive.  He 
said:  “Your  Lordships  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  for  the  introduction  of  this  measure  is  connected  with  the 
lamentable  condition  of  employment  in  this  country,  and  this  is  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  British  export  trade  .  .  .”  (35).  Schemes  approved  under  the 
Act  were  supposed  to  provide  immediate  and  substantial  orders  for  British 
goods  and  materials. 

llie  amount  that  could  be  expended  for  all  purposes  in  any  one  year  was 
not  to  exceed  £1  million.  Assistance  could  take  the  form  of  either  loans  or 
free  grants  including  free  grants  of  interest  for  a  specified  period  of  years. 
Considering  the  maximum  amount  that  was  to  be  made  available  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  does  seem  questionable  whether  or  not  the  solution  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  in  Britain  was  the  paramount  concern  of  those  responsible 
for  introducing  the  Bill.  Keynes  had  argued  in  a  somewhat  different  context 
in  an  article  in  the  Evening  Standard  for  March  19, 1929  that  “each  £  1,000,000 
of  the  kind  of  investment  contemplated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  programme 
will  reduce  unemployment  by  at  least  5,CiOO  to  6,000  men,  and  perhaps  by 
more.”  And  that  it  would  take  at  least  an  investment  programme  of  £100 
million  to  break  the  back  of  abnormal  unemployment.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
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—  even  on  the  basis  of  Keynes’  bleak  estimates  —  that  finding  jobs  for  5,000 
or  6,000  men  a  year  in  Britain  vi^as  considered  by  the  Government  to  be  more 
important  than  encouraging  the  economic  development  of  the  colonial  empire. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  any  member  of  Parliament  realized  the 
extent  of  unemployment  relief  offered  for  each  £.1  million  expended.  I 
suspect,  nevertheless,  that  the  emphasis  on  unemployment  rather  than  colonial 
development  was  unnecessary.  All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  wel¬ 
comed  the  Act  as  a  long  overdue  contribution  by  Britain  to  the  economic 
development  of  her  colonial  dependencies.  Attention  to  the  unemployment 
problem  at  home  probably  did  not  contribute  in  any  significant  way  to  gain¬ 
ing  support  for  the  Bill  either  inside  or  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
then  was  the  reason  for  limiting  the  amount  expended  in  any  one  year  to  a 
paltry  £1  million?  I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  tlie  formulators  of  the  Bill  were  thinking  about  colonial  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  about  solving  the  unemployment  problem  at  home.  In 
the  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  no  disagreement  arose  over  the 
amount  to  be  made  available  under  the  1929  Act.  If  solving  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  had  been  the  leading  issue  in  the  debates,  it  seems  rather  un¬ 
likely  that  the  amount  to  be  expended  would  have  gone  undisputed. 

What  Parliament  thought  the  colonies  could  absorb  rather  than  how  much 
unemployment  could  be  reduced  was  probably  the  real  reason  for  setting  a 
maximum  limit  of  £1  million  to  annual  expenditures.  A  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  L.  S.  Amery,  agreed  with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  “that, 
in  present  circumstances  at  any  rate,  £1,000,000  is  a  considerable  and  ade¬ 
quate  sum,  and  I  think  he  will  find  in  the  first  year  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  accelerate  or  to  take  advantage  of  more  than  that  sum  .  .  ”  (24). 
And  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords:  “I  imagine  that  for 
the  present  the  £1,000,000  set  aside  annually  will  be  a  sufficient  sum,  and 
I  dare  say  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  sum  will  be  spent  in  the  first 
year  .  .  .”  (36).  No  explanation  was  given  why  the  colonies  could  not  be 
expected  to  absorb  more. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  Colonial  Development 
Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  in  July  1929  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  to  consider  and  report 
on  schemes  submitted  at  the  initiative  of  colonial  governments.  In  Table  1 
data  are  presented  showing  assistance  approved  by  the  Committee  and 
actual  advances  from  the  Colonial  Development  Fund  in  each  financial  year 
beginning  in  1929.  During  the  eleven  years  while  the  1929  Act  was  in 
operation,  assistance  approved  was  in  excess  of  £9  million;  however,  the 
actual  sum  expended  amounted  to  only  £6.4  million.  Between  1941-47  an 
additional  sum  of  £714,000  was  issued  to  complete  projects  approved  under 
the  1929  Act.  For  the  initial  ten-year  period  the  amount  expended  fell  far 
short  of  the  sum  originally  contemplated  by  Parliament.  Only  in  the  one 
financial  year  1934-35  did  actual  expenditures  rise  above  the  £800,000  mark. 
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Yearly  outlay  from  the  Development  Fund  averaged  around  £640,000. 

There  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  applications  for  assistance  in  1931-32,  and 
a  sizable  reduction  in  assistance  approved  in  the  1931-33  period.  Two  reasons 
were  given  by  the  Government  for  this  cut  in  colonial  development  expend¬ 
itures:  (a)  the  reduction  in  colonial  government  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
depression  and  (b)  the  British  Government’s  policy  of  economy  in  all  branches 
of  national  expenditures  undertaken  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1931. 
(6,  p.  9-10;  7,  p.  4-6).  The  action  of  the  government  in  1931  to  reduce  annual 
outlays  from  the  Golonial  Development  Fund  does  reveal,  I  think,  the  faint¬ 
heartedness  with  which  both  the  new  National  Government  and  the  old 
Labour ‘Government  approached  the  problems  of  colonial  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  domestic  unemployment 


Table  1.  Assistance  Apphoved  and  Annual  Issues  under  Colonial  Development  a.vd 
Welfare  Acts,  1929-1957 


Financial 

Year 

Assistance  Approved 
(  £000) 

Actual  Issues  ' 

(  £000) 

1929-30 

1,349 

_ 

1930-31 

1,210 

487 

1931-32 

267 

701 

1932-33 

236 

608 

1933-34 

782 

372 

1934-35 

1,086 

806 

1935-36 

977 

740 

1936-37 

810 

687 

1937-38 

782 

700 

1938-39 

625 

735 

1939-40 

966 

545 

1940-41 

178 

1941-42 

2,090* 

459 

1942-43 

1,674** 

512 

1943-44 

4,339 

1,597 

1944-45 

15,966 

3,113 

1945-46 

6,118 

4,714 

1946-47 

7,729 

3,547 

1947-48 

13,967 

5,340 

1948-49 

12,280 

6,445 

1949-50 

13,361 

12,986 

1950-51 

14,115 

1*3,559 

1951-52 

16,907 

14,634 

1952-53 

14,977 

14,483 

1953-54 

15,446 

14,071 

1954-55 

15,291 

16,122 

1955-56 

29,799 

16,865 

1956-57 

25,958 

18,810 

Totals  219,107  153,816 


'Inclusive  July  17,  1940  —  October  31,  1942. 

••Inclusive  November  1,  1942  —  March  31,  1943. 

Source;  Annual  Return  of  Schemes  made  under  the  Colonial  Development  Act  and  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Welfare  Acts,  1929-1957, 

For  the  period  as  a  whole  (1929-1940)  the  disparity  between  the  amount 
approved  and  the  sum  actually  expended  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
any  planning  machinery  or  adequate  supervisory  staff  in  the  individual 
colonies.  The  Advisory  Committee  admitted  in  their  Eleventh  and  Final 
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Report  that: 

Another  difticulty  which  again  has  been  encountered  by  the  poorer  colonies  has 
been  that,  when  it  has  been  possible  to  afford  assistance  tor  capital  works,  such  as 
road  construcjtion  (for  which  there  has  been  great  need),  the  local  staffs  have  often 
proved  inadequate  to  the  resultant  extra  burden  thrown  upon  them.  This  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  both  in  the  submission  of  incomplete  and  inaccurate  estimates,  neces¬ 
sitating  supplementary  appHcations  to  the  Committee,  and  in  inadequate  supervision 
and  execution  of  the  work  (8,  p.  9). 

Furthermore,  in  approving  individual  projects  in  specific  colonies,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  a  general  rule  had  no  comprehensive  picture  of  a  colony’s  needs. 
The  Nyasaland  Government,  for  example,  was  invited  to  prepare  a  compre¬ 
hensive  four  year  programme  toward  which  grants  would  be  made  by  the 
Committee.  But  this  was  an  isolated  case.  Supervision  of  individual  projects 
was  the  responsibility  of  local  governments;  however,  the  Committee  did 
review  copies  of  biannual  reports  submitted  by  colonial  governments.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  repeatedly  by  the  Committee  on  decentralization  of  con¬ 
trol,  the  importance  of  generating  interest  locally  and  financial  participation 
by  colonial  governments  whenever  possible  (8,  p.  7-8;  6,  p.  10).  The  duty  of 
Whitehall  was  to  insure  an  “equitable”  distribution  of  funds  among  colonial 
governments  and  balanced  development  amongst  different  types  of  activity. 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  not  guided  in  its  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
various  schemes  by  any  prescribed  set  of  rules;  they  did  insist  that  schemes 
approved  should  have  the  effect  of  providing  immediate  and  substantial 
orders  for  Br\ish  goods  and  materials  (8,  p.  7);  that  the  Committee  did  not 
interpret  its  function  in  a  narrow  sense  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
expenditures  on  public  health  and  scientific  research  were  not  precluded  (5, 
p.  17).  Nevertheless,  the  estimated  total  costs  of  schemes  recommended  by 
the  Committee  to  March  31,  1938  were  in  excess  of  £16  million,  with  an 
estimated  £5)i  million  to  be  expended  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

'The  Government  in  a  1941  White  Paper  and  J.  S.  Fumivall  have  both 
argued  “during  the  subsequent  depression  the  grants  did  in  fact  give  a  con¬ 
siderable  contribution  to  employment  in  the  United  Kingdom”  (8,  p.  8;  17). 
While  not  denying  the  favourable  domestic  employment  effects  of  colonial 
development  expenditures,  1  doubt  very  much  whether  or  not  the  small  sum 
expended  in  Britain  could  have  made  any  “considerable  contribution”  to  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Advisory  Committee  attempted  to  distinguish  two  types  of  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  applications  for  assistance:  “works  of  develop¬ 
ment”  and  works  of  an  “ordinary  administrative  character”  which  they 
thought  ought  to  be  financed  from  the  normal  revenues  of  a  colony.  Expend¬ 
itures  on  “material  development”  and  public  health  were  included  in  the 
former  category,  outlay  on  education  as  well  as  replacement  and  mainten¬ 
ance  in  the  latter.  Schemes  were  supposed  to  be  “economically  sound”  though 
not  necessarily  remunerative  (5,  p.  23).  Purely  speculative  schemes  were 
excluded,  but  it  is  not  clear  in  what  sense  the  words  “speculative”  and  “re¬ 
munerative”  are  being  used.  In  a  Circular  Despatch  to  all  colonial  governors 
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dated  August  10,  1929  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  isolated  for 
approval  those  schemes  which  “though  they  should  prove  ultimately  re¬ 
munerative,  will  require  some  years  to  mature,  and  a  Colonial  Government 
may  be  reluctant  to  tie  up  its  money  without  immediate  return  at  a  time 
when  the  money  may  appear  to  be  more  urgently  required  for  other 
purposes”  (5,  p.  22),  Furthermore,  at  the  Colonial  Office  Conference  held  in 
1930,  the  colonial  governors  were  advised  that  the  following  types  of  requests 
would  be  recognized  as  appropriate: 

(a)  Projects  which  would  normally  have  been  deferred  for  several  years,  but  which 
can  be  put  in  hand  immediately,  w'ith  the  aid  of  a  contribution  from  the  Fund. 

(b)  Proposals  ambitiously  conceived,  which  though  not  wholly  speculative,  call  for 
a  greater  measure  of  adventurousness  than  is  normally  permissable  to  a  Colonial 
Administrator; 

(c)  Requests  for  the  means  to  finance  various  forms  of  expert  survey  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  suspected  potentialities,  such  as  water  supply,  mineral  resources,  etc.  (J3)‘ 

Schemes  were  rejected  in  those  cases  where  the  colonial  government  could 
borrow  on  its  own  credit  in  the  open  market,  and  where  the  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  finance  future  operating  costs  out  of  expected  increases 
in  local  revenues. 

An  examination  of  Table  2  tends  to  confirm  our  belief  that  there  was  no 
adherence  in  particular  years  to  rigid  formulae  on  how  to  allocate  expen¬ 
ditures  amongst  various  types  of  development.  The  average  amount  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  more  important  headings  of  the  1929  Act  shows  sizable 
variation  between  years.  Over  one-half  of  the  total  assistance  recommended 
was  allocated  to  three  main  purposes:  Internal  Transport  and  Communication 
(30  per  cent).  Public  Health  (16  per  cent)  and  Water  Supplies  (10  per  cent). 
Neither  scientific  research  nor  agricultural  development  received  in  excess 
of  7  per  cent  of  the  total  assistance  recommended. 

A  particularly  creditable  achievement  of  the  Committee  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative  side  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  financial  participation  of  colonial 
governments  in  schemes  approved  for  aid  from  the  Colonial  Development 
Fund.  The  Committee  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  their  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (1929-40),  that  the  success  of  some  schemes  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
interest  generated  locally  (8,  p.  7-8). 

The  1929  Act,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  did  not  involve  any  important  deviation  from  the  principle  that 
colonial  territories  should  be  self-supporting  in  regard  to  recurrent  expen¬ 
ditures.  The  Committee  itself  had  written  in  its  final  report  that  the  limitation 
of  schemes  to  capital  projects  and  material  development  was  the  most  “ham¬ 
pering”  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  the  terms  of  the  1929  Act  (8,  p.  9).* 
They  argued  that  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Act  precluded  them  from 
giving  consideration  to  many  projects  “for  which  there  has  been  pressing 
need”  (8  p.  9).  Although  the  achievements  of  the  1929  Act  were  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  they  did  provide  I  think  a  secure  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
future  policy. 

•Excluding  expenditures  on  public  health  and  scientific  research. 
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Febniuy  28,  1930.  All  other  yean  extend  from  Mardi  1  to  March  31,  the  followin(  year. 
July  17.  1940. 

!  to  roundins  erron  columns  will  not  always  add  to  100. 

Cmd.  6298  (1941). 
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II 

Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act,  1940 

Professor  Hancock  stated  recently  in  his  Marshall  Lectures  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  war  many  people  in  Britain  were  calling  for  “vigorous”  State 
action  to  promote  colonial  development  and  welfare  (19,  p.  45).  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Malcolm  MacDonald,  admitted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  7,  1939  that  colonial  economic  development  was  being 
held  up  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  were:  ( 1 )  lack 
of  money  and  (2)  limited  economic  and  financial  capacity  of  the  colonies 
to  expand  and  develop  social  services  including  education  (’27)“ 

In  reply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  speech,  both  spokesmen  for  the  Labour 
Party,  Arthur  Creech  Jones  and  Philip  Noel-Baker,  called  for  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  for  social  services  and  thought  that  it  was  a  fundamental  error  to 
limit  social  research  and  education  to  what  each  colony  could  afford  (28). 
The  dual  criteria  of  the  1929  Act;  that  is,  doing  something  for  the  people  at 
home  and  at  the  same  time  helping  the  people  of  the  colonies  was  repudiated 
by  MacDonald,  for  he  stated  that:  “Our  primary  object  in  the  Colonies  is 
not  the  advancement  of  the  selfish  interests  of  the  people  of  these  islands. 
It  is  the  genuine  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  themselves”  (26).  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  this  speech  that  any 
great  change  in  colonial  policy  was  in  the  offing. 

Since  the  economic  resources  of  Britain  were  being  mobilized  for  war, 
1940  was  an  inauspicious  year  in  which  to  announce  a  major  change  in 
colonial  policy.  The  Government  had  completed  an  investigation  of  the 
operations  of  the  1929  Act,  and  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  West  Indian  colonies  was  preparing  its  report 
to  Parliament.  The  Government  thought  that  an  announcement  of  a  change 
in  policy  In  regard  to  colonial  development  and  welfare  should  await  the 
publication  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Report 
itself,  containing  a  documentary  account  of  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
West  Indies,  was  not  published  until  after  the  war;  but  a  temporary  report 
was  issued  in  February  1940  along  with  a  Statement  of  Policy  on  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  (38,  9).  The  temporary  report  underlined  the 
importance  of  not  postponing  any  longer  the  Government’s  position  concern¬ 
ing  future  economic  development  and  welfare  expenditures  in  the  colonial 
territories. 

The  Royal  Commission  began  its  recommendations  by  asserting:  “There 
is  a  pressing  need  for  large  expenditure  on  social  services  and  development 
which  not  even  the  least  poor  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  can  hope  to  under¬ 
take  from  their  own  resources”  (38,  p.  1)**  They  called  for  the  establishment 

■Funds  for  general  education  (apart  from  technical  education)  were  not  available  under 
the  terms  of  the  1929  Colonial  Development  Act. 

bMy  italics. 
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of  a  West  Indian  Welfare  Fund,  independent  of  local  governments,  to  be 
financed  by  an  annual  grant  of  £1  million  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
object  of  the  annual  grant  would  be  to  finance  schemes  for  (a)  general 
improvement  of  education,  (b)  social  welfare,  (c)  housing  and  slum  clear¬ 
ance,  (d)  health  service,  (e)  creation  of  labour  departments  and  (f)  land 
settlement. 

Although  the  Government  stated  that  conclusions  in  principle  on  the 
lurther  development  of  colonial  policy  were  reached  “some  time  ago”,  there 
is  no  intimation  in  MacDonald’s  statement  in  June  1939  that  any  conclusions 
had  been  reached  concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  aid  to  be  made  available. 
The  recommendations  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  explain  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  other  single  factor  the  action  taken  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  1940.® 

The  1940  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  made  available  £50 
million  for  development  and  welfare  in  the  next  ten  financial  years,  of  which 
amount  not  more  than  £5  million  could  be  expended  annually.  Any  unspent 
portion  of  the  £5  million  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  An  additional  sum  of  £500,000  was  earmarked  annually 
for  colonial  research.  Furthermore,  the  Act  authorized  the  remission  of 
approximately  £11  million  of  British  Government  loans  to  colonial  govern¬ 
ments,  including  loans  made  under  the  1929  Colonial  Development  Act.  The 
British  Government  had  decided  to  “clear  the  decks”  on  a  substantial  part 
of  the  colonial  loans  outstanding  and  to  make  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  outstanding  debt.  Such  debt  acted  as  a  sizable  drain  on  annual  revenues 
and  tended  to  inhibit  economic  development.  Included  in  the  remission  was 
a  £5.5  million  loan  to  Kenya  for  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  railway  and 
a  £1  million  loan  to  Tanganyika  to  meet  deficits  and  repairs  on  its  railroads. 
More  than  £1  million  of  loans  under  the  Colonial  Development  Act  of  1929 
were  remitted.  Of  the  latter  amount,  three  territories  received  the  greatest 
measure  of  relief:  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  £162,500;  Newfoundland, 
£592,000  and  British  Guiana,  £190,000. 

No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  free  grants  and  loans  comparable  to 
those  contained  in  the  earlier  Act.  Section  1  of  the  1940  Act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury,  to 
“make  schemes  for  any  purpose  likely  to  promote  the  development  of  re¬ 
sources  of  any  colony  or  the  welfare  of  its  people ...”  The  1940  Act  widened 
the  scope  of  development  projects  to  include  operating  charges  as  well  as 
capital  expenditures  and  expenditures  on  education.  The  only  statutory  re¬ 
quirements  attached  to  the  receipt  of  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
grants  by  individual  colonial  governments  were  :  ( a )  wages  paid  on  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  projects  should  be  standard  rates,  (b)  no  children 

•My  conclusion  agrees  with  the  recent  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Alan  Lenox-Boyd:  "It  was,  I  think,  in  large  part  due  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  West  Indies  that  the  Act  of  1940  was  first  brought  before  Parliament”  (33). 
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should  be  employed  under  14  years  of  age  and  (c)  the  colony  should  parti* 
cipate  in  any  increase  in  land  values  arising  out  of  specific  projects. 

Since  the  1929  Act  had  failed  to  provide  machinery  for  the  long-term  plan¬ 
ning  of  economic  development,  the  Government  in  its  1940  Statement  of 
Policy  insisted  on  planned  development  and  called  for:  “Proper  machinery 
and  adequate  personnel  both  for  planning  and  for  carrying  out  plans . . .  and 
there  should  be  a  regular  liaison  between  the  authorities  at  home  and  over¬ 
seas”  (9,  p.  7).  Colonial  governments  were  urged  to  prepare  development 
programmes  for  a  “period  of  years  ahead”  as  a  condition  for  assistance  under 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts.  The  extent  of  the  guidance 
from  London  in  the  preparation  of  development  plans  was  to  be  minimized 
so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  co-operation  of  the  local  peoples  in  the  initia¬ 
tion  and  execution  of  projects  though  no  specific  recommendations  were  made 
concerning  what  procedure  was  to  be  followed.  Moreover,  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  were  assured  that  assistance  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
grants  would  not  entail  the  same  degree  of  financial  control  associated  with 
receipt  of  grants-in-aid  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  local  colonial  revenues. 

The  preparation  of  these  plans  was  both  delayed  and  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  the  colonial  civil  service  had  to  release  a  large  number  of  personnel 
to  the  army;  in  addition  colonial  governments  were  engaged  full  time  in  pro¬ 
jects  related  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  Great  Britain  it  was 
necessary  to  limit  colonial  development  expenditures  because  of  the  acute 
shortage  of  both  men  and  materials.  As  a  consequence  few  of  these  plans 
were  completed  before  1945.. 

In  a  circular  despatch  to  colonial  governors  dated  September  10,  1940  the 
Secretary  of  State  requested  that  schemes  involving  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  grants  should  be  restricted:  (a)  to  those  that  could  be  carried 
out  with  local  resources  of  men  ;md  materials  without  detriment  to  the  war 
effort;  (b)  to  those  schemes  that  involved  no  expenditure  outside  the  sterling 
area;  (c)  to  those  schemes  of  “such  urgency  and  importance  as  to  justify 
expenditure  of  United  Kingdom  funds  in  present  circumstances.”®  Compli¬ 
ance  with  his  request  had  been  so  effective  that  the  Colonial  Secretary 
thought  it  necessary  to  remind  colonial  governors  in  June  1941  that  develop¬ 
ment  projects  were  not  to  be  wholly  interrupted.  He  suggested  that  surplus 
balances  should  be  accumulated  to  be  used  after  the  war;  and  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  “training  of  local  personnel  as  rural  teachers,  health- 
workers,  agricultural  demonstrators  and  so  on,  since  it  is  on  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  subordinate  staff  that  the  rate  of  progress  after  the  war  may 
largely  depend”  (10). 

Table  1  shows  the  actual  issues  under  the  C.  D.  and  W.  Acts  during  the 
second  World  War.  Between  the  financial  years  1940-41  and  1942-43  actual 
issues  amounted  to  just  over  £1  million.  The  amount  rose  sharply  in  1943-44 
to  £.1.6  million  and  reached  £3  million  in  1944-45.  The  large  disparity 

•Quoted  in  (10,  p.  8). 
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between  the  £5  million  which  was  the  maximum  sum  that  could  have  been 
made  available  annually  and  the  amounts  which  were  actually  expended 
annually  seems  to  indicate  that  the  1940  Act  was  in  retrospect  little  more 
than  a  premature  statement  of  postwar  aims  and  policy.  Nevertheless,  the 
decision  to  remit  £11  million  of  British  Government  loans  to  colonial  gov¬ 
ernments  was  a  substantial  achievement  in  itself,  and  in  terms  of  long-run 
future  benefit  to  the  colonies  was  probably  as  important  as  the  new  expend¬ 
itures  under  the  1940  Act.  There  was  a  definite  shift  of  policy  away  from 
loans  to  free  grants  to  colonial  governments  as  the  principal  form  of  assist¬ 
ance.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of  emphasis  are  not  always  clear.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  new  strategy  was  based  more  on  political  than  on  economic 
considerations,  but  recognition  was  given  to  the  alleged  incapacity  of  some 
colonies  to  bear  the  burden  of  further  debt.  What  is  ignored  by  such  an 
allegation  is  the  productivit)'  effects  of  C.D.  and  W.  expenditures.  Not  to 
be  neglected  in  a  review  of  the  achievements  of  the  1940  Act  is  the  allocation 
of  a  specific  sum  for  promoting  colonial  research.  The  1940  Act  represented 
a  major  shift  in  colonial  policy  only  in  the  sense  that  in  principle  the  laissez- 
faire  attitude  toward  colonial  development  was  abandoned,  that  is,  that  each 
colony  should  be  self-supporting,  and  that  the  development  of  human  re¬ 
sources  deserved  the  same  consideration  as  material  development.  There  was 
an  awareness  by  the  Government  that  more  must  be  done— an  awareness  made 
all  the  more  imperative  by  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  West  Indies.  More  money  was  appropriated  although  it  was  recognized 
by  responsible  officials  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  considerable 
sum  being  spent  as  long  as  the  war  continued. 


Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  1945-57 

On  January  31,  1945,  a  few  months  before  the  war  in  Europe  ended,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Oliver  Stanley,  introduced  a  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  1940  C.D.  and  W.  Act.  Included  in  the 
Bill  were  provisions  (a)  to  extend  the  period  of  operation  of  the  1940  Act 
to  March  31,  1956;  (b)  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  capital  sanctioned 
for  the  ten  year  period  to  £120  million  with  a  maximum  issue  in  any  one 
year  limited  to  £17.5  million;*  and  (c)  to  enable  colonial  governments  to 
utilize  any  unspent  portion  of  the  £17.5  million  in  lieu  of  returning  it  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 

object  of  the  new  Act  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  imperial  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  the  colonial  territories  to  develop  their  own  resources.  The  reason 

aThe  amount  of  assistance  available  for  research  and  investigation  was  increased  from 

£  500,000  to  £  1  million  per  annum. 
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he  gave  for  introducing  the  measure  before  the  expiration  of  the  1940  Act 
was  that  estimated  expenditure  during  the  financial  year  1945-46  would  be 
within  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  the  statutory  limit  permitted  by  the  1940 
Act  (29).  He  argued  that  the  increase  had  become  “not  a  matter  of  theory, 
but  a  matter  of  practical  necessity.”  Nonetheless,  an  examination  of  Table  1 
shows  that  actual  issues  failed  to  exceed  the  £5  million  mark  before  1947-48. 
The  only  reason  given  by  Stanley  for  setting  the  ma.ximum  limit  of  annual 
expenditures  at  £17.5  million  was  in  his  words  “to  prevent  upsetting  the 
equilibrium  of  our  budget”  (29).  This  provision  was  ineffective  since  actual 
issues  did  not  approximate  closely  this  amount  until  1955-56. 

Although  the  Government’s  1940  Statement  of  Policy  urged  colonial  gov¬ 
ernments  to  formulate  ten  year  development  plans,  very  little  was  done  during 
the  war  years  by  the  Colonial  Office  either  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  colonial  governments  in  the  drawing  up  of  development  plans  or  to  create 
new  administrative  machinery  to  expedite  the  approval  of  plans  submitted 
by  colonial  governments.  The  Colonial  Secretary  recognized  the  need  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  planning  activities  of  the  colonial  governments  with  Whitehall 
and  an  Adviser  on  Development  at  the  Colonial  Office  was  appointed  in 
April  1945.  His  first  task  was  to  decide  on  the  allocation  of  the  £120  million 
among  the  different  territories.  A  Colonial  Economic  and  Development 
Council  was  appointed  in  1946  to  advise  on  as  well  as  examine  the  ten  year 
development  plans  submitted  by  colonial  governments.  The  Council  com¬ 
pleted  its  work  and  was  dissolved  in  1951. 

The  1945  Statement  of  Policy  issued  in  December  included  an  overall  plan 
for  the  Colonial  Empire;  that  is,  of  the  £120  million  available  for  allocation 
to  the  colonial  dependencies,  £23.5  million  were  earmarked  for  serv  ices  to  the 
Colonial  Empire  which  could  best  promote  and  encourage  development  in 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  (11).  Included  in  this  category  were  schemes  for  higher 
education,  geodetic  and  typographical  surveys,  and  research  and  training 
schemes  for  the  Colonial  Service.  Eighty-five  and  one-half  million  pounds 
were  allocated  to  the  individual  territories.  And  the  remaining  £11  million 
were  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  take  care  of  contingencies  and  unforeseen  alter¬ 
ations  in  planned  expenditures.  In  addition  to  the  amount  made  available 
by  Parliament,  colonies  were  to  supplement  the  financing  of  development 
plans  from  loans  either  at  home  or  abroad  and  revenues  from  local  resources. 
Local  resources  and  loans  had  contributed  approximately  two-thirds  and 
C.D.  and  W.  grants  one-third  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  on  colonial 
development  as  of  February  1948  (J6,  p.  59). 

The  substitution  of  the  word  “partnership”  for  “trusteeship”  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  is  indicative  I  think  of  the  kind  of  planning  envisaged  by  Whitehall. 
By  “partnership”  he  meant  “that  there  must  be  no  question  of  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  done  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
to  impose  on  the  Colonies  a  new  heaven  pre-fabricated  in  Whitehall”  (30). 
Furthermore,  he  continued:  “We  are  developing  in  these  countries  self-gov- 
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eminent  in  varying  degrees,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  sit  here  and  decide  the 
broad  lines  their  development  is  going  to  take,  or  to  pass  over  their  heads 
something  which,  after  a  time,  is  going  to  remain  a  permanent  burden  upon 
them”  (31).  The  success  of  Britain’s  efforts  would  depend  on  extending  the 
“maximum  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  territories  to  be  associated  with 
this  planning,  since  it  is  their  future  that  is  being  planned”  (30).  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  frequently  with  the  local  legislatures 
and  the  people  themselves  to  secure  full  participation  and  co-operation.  The 
Colonial  Office,  according  to  the  permanent  Under-Secretary,  Sir  Thomas 
Lloyd,  adopted  the  following  procedure: 

We  have,  throuchout,  taken  the  line  that  the  plans  —  and  they  are  generally  ten- 
year  plans  —  should  be  a  local  responsibility,  though  they  aie  sent  home  and  examined 
Dy  many  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Advisory  Committees  and  so  forth.  It  is  in  the 
long  run  a  local  responsibility  to  see  it  through  and  work  it,  a  responsibility  on  the  local 
government  (16,  p.  31).“ 

It  was  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  view  that  supervision  by  Whitehall  should 
be  limited  to  allocating  expenditures  among  colonies  and  among  different 
types  of  development.  On  the  more  technical  level,  the  Colonial  Office  would 
see  that  contracts  were  drawn  up  properly,  that  correct  estimates  of  expend¬ 
itures  were  provided  and  “where  technical  advice  is  required  that  advice  is 
taken.”  The  machinery  for  taking  local  native  opinion  into  consultation  and 
at  what  stage  was  described  to  the  Sub-Committee  by  Sir  Sidney  Caine, 
Deputy  Under-Secretary  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  charge  of  economic  matters, 
as  follows: 

If  you  take  the  ten-year  programmes,  all  of  those  have  been  submitted  to  the 
local  Legislative  Council.  They  are  normally  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Councils, 
before,  at  any  rate,  formal  suomission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  approval.  I 
think  the  usual  procedure  is  that  there  is  some  informal  consultation  between  the 
local  government  and  the  Colonial  Office  at  an  early  stage.  In  fact,  in  the  working  out 
of  these  programmes  in  the  larger  colonies,  we  have  been  constantly  in  touch  with 
people  responsible  on  the  spot.  In  the  larger  colonies  there  has  usually  been  a  special 
Development  Committee  which  has  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  these  programmes 
and  there  have  been  unofficial  representatives,  normally  people  chosen  from  the  local 
legislature,  on  those  local  committees  (16.  p.  51-2). 

In  addition,  detailed  items  of  expenditure  on  individual  schemes  under  the 
C.D.  and  W,  Acts  would  be  included  in  the  ordinary  colonial  estimates  of  the 
colony  and  would  be  seen  and  approved  by  the  local  legislatures.  Referring 
specifically  to  his  Nigerian  experience.  Lord  Milverton,  a  former  Governor 
of  Nigeria,  stated  that  in  Nigeria  there  are  Development  Committees  made  up 
largely  of  African  membership  in  every  province  and  although  they  did  not 
have  an  “active  share”  in  the  original  formulation  of  the  schemes,  their  views 
were  embodied  in  those  schemes  (16,  p.  135). 

“The  evidence  taken  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates  examining 
colonial  development  is  by  far  the  most  important  statement  of  how  colonial  development  ex¬ 
penditures  were  administered  under  the  1945  C.  D.  and  W.  Act  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  main  obstacles  encountered  by  those  planning  colonial  economic  development.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sub-Committee  stated  its  purpose,  as  follows;  “to  go  generally  into  matters  of 
development  and  the  system  by  which  development  is  carried  out,  and  to  try  and  seek  help 
from  witnesses  as  to  how  the  existing  system  can  in  any  way  be  improved,  as  a  matter  of 
time,  simplification  and  so  on,  because  we  have  the  idea  that  "possibly  the  machinery  has  not 
kept  pace  with  modem  development  in  communication  and  that  sort  of  thing.”  (p.  58). 
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Early  in  1948  a  new  department  in  the  Colonial  Office  was  organized  and 
an  Assistant  Under-Secretary  appointed  who  was  responsible  for  “economic 
intelligence  and  planning.”  Among  the  reasons  given  for  creating  the  new 
department  were:  (a)  the  desire  to  co-ordinate  and  to  aid  in  establishing 
priorities  for  projects  submitted  by  colonial  governments,  (b)  to  relate  more 
closely  the  planning  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  general  economic  activities 
of  the  Government,  and  (c)  to  strengthen  generally  the  “economic  side”  of 
the  office.  Previous  attempts  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  co-ordinate  its  plan¬ 
ning  with  the  planning  activities  of  the  government  as  a  whole  had  been  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  Head  of  the  Supplies  Department  in  the  Colonial  Office 
told  the  Sub-Committee  examining  Colonial  Development  that  there  was  no 
specific  allocation  by  the  Materials  Committee  to  the  colonies.  He  added: 
“There  is  a  miscellaneous  export  allocation  for  which  the  Colonies  scramble 
along  with  other  people”  (16,  p.  115).  Since  colonial  governments  usually 
make  their  purchases  through  the  Crown  Agents,  this  meant  that  the  colonies 
had  to  wait  their  turn  without  reference  to  any  system  of  priorities.  In  1947 
Sir  Sidney  Caine  told  the  same  committee  that  the  Crown  Agents  were  able 
to  fill  only  one-third  of  the  orders  which  they  had  received. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  given  for 
the  tardy  rate  of  issues  under  the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts  after  the  second  World 
War  was  the  shortage  of  materials,  mainly  steel.  The  Adviser  on  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Planning  told  the  Sub-Committee  on  Colonial  Development: 

Looking  at  the  position  in  the  last  year  or  so,  I  have  formed  the  conclusion  —  and 
I  think  ouiers  in  tne  Colonial  Office  have,  too  —  that  these  schemes  were  not  moving 
fast  enough  .  .  .  The  basic  reasons  for  that  are  (i)  shortage  of  manpower  and  (ii) 
shortage  of  materials,  particularly  steel,  capital  equipment,  and  so  forth  (16,  p.  60). 

Lord  Milverton  concluded  that  the  shortage  of  materials  was  basically 
responsible  for  holding  up  the  Nigerian  ten-year  plan.  Under  the  1945  Act 
£.23  million  were  voted  for  Nigeria,  but  up  to  1951  only  £8  million  had 
been  spent.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  alone,  one  may  conclude  that  a 
colony  had  no  assurance  that  Colonial  Office  and  Treasury  approval  of  a 
scheme  carried  with  it  a  mandate  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  requisite 
supplies  to  undertake  the  project.  Thus  the  failure  to  co-ordinate  Colonial 
Office  planning  with  the  overall  planning  activities  of  the  Government 
aroused  false  expectations  in  the  colonies  which  under  existing  circumstances 
could  not  possibly  be  fulfilled.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  recognized 
by  the  Sub-Committee,  for  they  concluded  in  their  first  report: 

The  fact  that  underspending  has  taken  place  on  such  a  scale,  at  a  time  when  public 
expectations  have  passra  l^ond  the  original  development  plans,  demands  urgent  and 
fundamental  examination.  Tne  situation  can,  however,  be  retrieved,  and  so  far  from 
leading  to  spectacular  failure,  it  can  lead  to  a  step  forward  in  the  conception  of 
development  planning  as  important  as  any  of  the  previous  stages  (16,  p.  viii). 

The  reason  given  by  the  Sub-Committee  for  this  situation  was  the  absence 
of  any  coherent  strategy  of  planning.  They  argued  that  the  fundamental 
problem  of  colonial  development  was  “physical”  and  not  financial.  The 
failure  of  the  1945  Act  was  described,  as  follows: 
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I  It  is  therefore  surprising  that  nothing  in  the  evidence  laid  before  Your  Committee 

sumests  that,  at  the  baclc  of  the  extensive  colonial  developments  now  being  under- 
ta^n  or  contemplated  under  the  1945  Act,  lies  a  coherent  strategy  of  planning.  The 
evidence  shows  that,  in  the  genesis  of  these  schemes,  no  regard  was  paid  to  priorities 
among  the  Colonies  themselves  for  the  supply  of  materials  .scarce  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or  even  to  priorities  among  the  several  competing  interests  within  the  same 

i  Colony.  Still  less  were  the  United  Kingdom’s  own  requirements  of  scarce  capital  equip¬ 

ment  taken  into  account.  Fundamentally,  the  problem  is  physical  and  not  financial 
(16,  p.  xi). 

When  asked  by  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  whether  or  not  colonial 
f  development  or  the  home  expansion  programme  is  being  over-committed  and 
the  extent  to  which  there  is  over-commitment.  Sir  Edward  Plowden  replied: 
“I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not  reduced  planning  to  such  a  science”  (16,  p.  84)“. 
The  Colonial  Office  considered  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  for  a  more 

I  effective  and  coherent  strategy  of  planning  to  be  impracticable,  for  they 
argued:  (a)  the  technique  as  well  as  the  technicians  for  economic  planning 
were  simply  not  available  to  colonial  governments,  (b)  overall  planning  of 
a  sufficiently  detailed  nature  from  Whitehall  might  endanger  local  support 
and  co-operation  and  ( c )  “even  if  such  plans  had  been  prepared  and 
approved,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  United  Kingdom  Government, 
without  a  vast  extension  of  controls,  to  guarantee  that  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  execution  of  the  plans  . . .  The  United  Kingdom 
planning  authorities  could  not  limit  their  future  field  of  action  by  entering 
into  long  ten-«  commitments  of  the  type  envisaged  in  this  proposal”  (14). 
Changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Office  and  closer  liaison  with  the  Central 
Planning  Staff  were  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rate  of 
supplies  to  the  colonies  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948.  An  improvement  in 
the  situation  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  Table  1.  Beginning  in  April  1949, 
the  gap  between  assistance  approved  and  actual  issues  was  virtually 
eliminated. 

The  1945  Act  was  amended  in  1949  and  again  in  1950.  The  1949  amend¬ 
ment  increased  the  maximum  sum  payable  in  any  one  year  for  research  from 
£1  million  to  £2.5  million;  it  also  increased  the  amount  payable  in  any  one 
year  for  development  purposes  (as  opposed  to  research)  from  £17.5  million 
to  £20  million.  The  1950  Act  increased  the  total  amount  to  be  expended 
for  all  p':rposes  from  £120  to  £140  million  and  raised  the  sums  expend¬ 
able  in  any  one  year  from  £20  to  £25  million.  Judging  from  the  actual 
r  issues  under  the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts  since  1949,  increasing  the  maximum  limit 

!!  of  annual  issues  was  not  a  practical  necessity.  However,  the  increased  alloca¬ 
tion  under  the  1950  Act  did  enable  colonial  governments  to  revise  their  ten- 
year  development  programmes. 

After  reviewing  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts, 
the  Government  stated  in  January  1955  that  difficulties  over  personnel  and 
supplies  lasted  longer  than  expected  in  1945  and  that  progress  on  the  whole 
had  been  slower  than  was  hoped  (12,  p.  6-7).  Moreover,  ten  years  had 

•Sir  Edward  Plowden  was  Chief  Planning  Officer  and  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Planning 
Board.  He  was  responsible  to  the  Treasury. 
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proved  too  long  a  period  for  “realistic  planning”  and  future  plans  would  be 
confined  to  a  shorter  period.  Colonial  governments  were  encouraged  to  use 
their  C.D.  and  W.  funds  for  a  few  large  projects  and  they  were  expected 
to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  projects;  for  example,  in  Nigeria  develop¬ 
ment  and  welfare  grants  were  made  as  a  fixed  proportion  of  total  project 
expenditures. 

Britain's  susceptibility  to  economic  crises  in  the  post  - 1945  period  and  the 
subordination  of  colonial  development  to  domestic  economic  affairs  did  prove 
the  inefficacy  of  attempting  to  plan  for  a  period  as  distant  as  ten  years.  In 
1955  Parliament  approved  an  additional  £.80  million  to  be  spent  for  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  during  the  next  five  years,  and  it  raised  the 
statutory  limit  of  the  amount  that  could  be  expended  in  any  one  year  from 
£25  to  £35  million.  Approximately  £40  million  already  were  committed, 
though  unexpended,  under  the  1945  and  1950  Acts,  so  together  with  the 
additional  £80  million  the  colonies  would  have  £120  million  of  Exchequer 
funds  available  for  economic  development  in  the  quinquennium  1955-60. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  increase  eventually  the  annual  rate  of  actual  issues  from  £16  to 
£24  million.  Table  1  shows  that  actual  issues  from  the  C.D.  and  W.  grants 
were  increased  by  some  £2  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1956-57,  and  that  since 
April  1955  assistance  approved  annually  has  been  well  over  £25  million.  The 
most  important  change,  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the  planning  period 
from  ten  to  five  years.  “Experience  has  shown”,  the  Colonial  Secretary  stated, 
“that  a  ten-year  period  has  been  too  long  for  necessary  planning  and  fore¬ 
casting  to  be  done  in  a  realistic  way,  and  five  years  now  appears  to  be  a 
better  term”  (32.) 

To  measure  the  benefit  to  each  colony  accruing  from  C.D.  and  W.  ex¬ 
penditures  would  require  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  individual  projects 
than  could  be  attempted  in  this  paper.  The  Annual  Return  of  Schemes  under 
the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts  lists  only  new  or  amended  projects  for  which  money 
has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Since  these  schemes  form  part  of  more 
comprehensive  development  plans,  it  would  be  misleading  to  consider  them 
in  isolation  from  the  plans  themselves. 

Table  3  provides  a  summary  of  commitments  under  the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts 
from  April  1,  1946  to  March  31,  1957.  Of  the  £170  million  made  available 
to  colonial  governments  since  1946,  approximately  one-half  has  been  allocated 
to  education,  health  services,  housing,  water  supplies  and  sanitation  and 
other  miscellaneous  welfare  services.  Forty  per  cent  has  been  distributed 
equally  between  improvements  in  communication,  namely  road  building,  and 
improvements  in  the  productivity  of  the  land,  chiefly  agriculture.  The  large 
percentage  of  C.D.  and  W.  grants  devoted  to  social  services  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Government,  as  follows:  “the  larger  Colonial  Governments 
have  tended  to  devote  their  C.D.  and  W.  money  to  health  and  education 
while  using  loan  funds  for  revenue  earning  projects”  (12,  p.  8).  This  policy 
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has  led  Sir  Sidney  Caine  to  conclude:  “Probably  the  net  effect  of  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  system  has  been  to  increase  the  total  sums  avail¬ 
able  for  development  expenditures . . .  but  to  make  comparatively  little 
difference  to  the  kind  of  project  undertaken  except  in  the  field  dealt  with 
by  central  schemes.  To  some  extent  the  system  has  come  to  be  a  rather  com¬ 
plex  method  of  general  supplementation  of  colonial  revenues”  (4).  The  extent 
to  which  a  policy  of  free  grants  rather  than  loans  has  contributed  to  the 
large  emphasis  on  “welfare”  expenditures  probably  cannot  be  answered  with¬ 
out  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  factors  influencing  the  decisions  of 
the  individual  colonial  governments.  It  is  time,  I  believe,  to  reconsider  afresh 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  imperial  aid  between  free  grants  and  loans. 


Table  3.  Summary  of  Commitments  under  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts, 
FROM  April  1,  1946  to  March  31,  1957 


Item 

Amount 

£m 

Per  Cent 
of 
Total 

(1) 

Administration  and  Organization 

2.2 

1.2 

(2) 

Physical  Planning,  Surveys  and  Census 

10.4 

6.1 

(3) 

Communications : 

(a)  Civil  Aviation 

5.3 

3.1 

(b)  Ports,  Harbours  and  Water  Transport 

1.3 

• 

( c )  Railways 

.2 

• 

( d )  Roads 

29.1 

17. 

( e )  Tele^'ornmunications 

.3 

• 

(4) 

Economic.' 

(a)  Agriculture  and  Veterinary 

23.6 

13.8 

(b)  Fisheries 

.9 

• 

( c )  Forestry 

3. 

1.7 

(d)  Irrigation  and  Drainage 

4.7 

2.7 

(e)  Land  Settlement 

1. 

• 

(f)  Soil  Conservation 

2. 

1.1 

(g)  Electricity  and  Power 

.4 

• 

( h )  Industrial  Development 

.6 

• 

(5) 

Social: 

( a )  Education 

32.9 

19.3 

(b)  Medical  and  Health  Services 

19.2 

11.2 

(c)  Housing  and  Town  Development 

6.1 

3.5 

( d )  Nutrition 

.2 

• 

(e)  Water  Supplies  and  Sanitation 

16.2 

9.5 

(f)  Broadcasting,  Films  and  Public  Information 

2. 

1.1 

( g )  Welfare 

1.8 

1. 

(6) 

Training  Schemes  for  the  Overseas  CivU  Service 

4. 

2.3 

(7) 

Miscellaneous 

2.8 

1.6 

Total 

170.2 

96.2 

*Less  than  1  per  cent. 

Source;  H.  C.  200  (June  1957),  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act,  pp.  34-35. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  most  important  single  fact  to  emerge  from  a  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts  is  underspending;  that  is,  actual  development 
expenditures  in  the  colonies  falling  short  of  Parliamentary  appropriations. 
Not  only  do  the  facts  pertain  to  the  administration  of  the  earliest  Act  (1929), 
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but  also  to  the  administration  of  the  succeeding  Acts  as  well.  The  exigencies 
of  domestic  economic  policy  appear  in  almost  every  instance  to  have  out¬ 
weighed  considerations  of  colonial  economic  development.  The  tempo  of 
development  spending  in  the  colonies  was  conditioned  primarily  by  short¬ 
term  factors,  namely,  the  economic  climate  at  home.  Failure  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  has  led  successive  British  Parliaments  to  continue  to  vote 
increased  appropriations  when  there  were  no  realistic  prospects  that  the 
requisite  resources  for  development  could  be  released.  For  e.xample,  the  1940 
Act  was  passed  at  a  time  when  the  sums  appropriated  could  not  possibly 
have  been  made  available.  Furthermore,  the  formulators  of  the  1945  Act 
admittedly  underestimated  the  seriousness  of  the  postwar  shortages  of 
materials  and  personnel.  Adding  to  the  difficulties  was  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  peoples  shared  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  displayed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  colonial  peoples  could  not  always  be  expected  to  perceive 
the  subtle  difference  between  making  more  funds  available  and  increased 
spendings  on  development  projects  in  the  colonies.  Expectations  were 
aroused  that  were  capable  of  only  partial  fulfilment.  As  far  as  I  can  discern, 
no  successful  attempt  was  made  before  1948  to  distinguish  clearly  for  the 
colonial  peoples  between  the  C.D.  and  W.  Acts  as  expressions  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  good  intentions  of  Parliamentary  mandates  that  colonial  economic 
development  was  to  have  some  sort  of  priority  in  the  allocation  of  the  limited 
supply  of  resources  available. 

The  explanation  for  the  continuous  underspending  except  during  war  years 
is  in  retrospect  fairly  clear  —  inadequate  and  faulty  planning.  Under  the 
1929  and  1940  C.D.  and  W.  Acts,  the  Colonial  Office  and  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  either  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  planning  development 
for  some  years  ahead  or  lacked  the  administrative  apparatus  for  preparing 
and  formulating  development  plans.  Shortages  of  personnel  and  supplies  ex¬ 
plain  the  low  rate  of  expenditures  on  colonial  development  during  the  second 
World  War.  What  is  not  explained,  however,  is  underspending  during  the 
same  period.  Parliament  in  1940,  instead  of  appropriating  more  money  for 
colonial  development,  either  should  have  adjusted  appropriations  realistically 
to  actual  spendings  in  war  time  or  should  have  released  needed  resoiurces  for 
colonial  economic  development.  Under  the  1940  Act  any  unspent  moneys 
hfid  to  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  were  not  available  for  spending  in 
future  years.  The  1945  Act  stimulated  colonial  governments  into  submitting 
ten-year  development  plans,  but  made  no  provision  for  co-ordinating  the 
planning  activities  of  the  Colonial  Office  with  the  overall  planning  activities 
of  the  (^vemment.  Consequently,  postwar  shortages  of  materials  and  rising 
prices  very  soon  made  these  plans  obsolete  and  in  need  of  revision.  Again, 
instead  of  adjusting  Parliamentary  grants  to  what  in  fact  could  be  expended, 
increased  sums  were  voted  for  colonial  development.  Alteration  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  machinery  in  1948  did  much  to  improve  the  situation,  but  the  general 
strengthening  of  Britain’s  economy  after  1948  probably  did  more. 
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Whether  or  not  the  1955  Act  is  an  improvement  of  the  preceding  Acts 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  expenditure  in  the  colonies  on  the  new  five-year 
plans.  The  Economist  has  argued  recently  that: 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  colonies  will  find  it  possible  to  spend  up  to  their 
new  plans  in  five  years.  Their  difficulties  will  mainly  lie  in  provision  of  specialist  ser¬ 
vices  —  which  the  new  Act,  on  its  more  generous  scale,  should  help  to  overcome;  and 
beyond  that,  in  the  expansion  of  their  economies  on  a  whole,  which  partly  depends  on 
such  factors  as  world  prices  and  internal  economic  policies  (IS). 

At  least  there  is  sharper  recognition  now  than  in  the  past  that  colonial 
ec'onomic  development  is  a  matter  of  finding  available  resomces,  both  men 
and  materials,  as  well  as  providing  finance.  After  making  a  trip  to  Nigeria, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  2,  1955 
that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  economic  development  in  Nigeria  is  the 
“terrifying”  shortage  of  trained  people  “to  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
spent”  (34). 

Since  C.D.  and  W.  grants  are  inextricably  tied  in  with  the  development 
plans  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole,  it  may  well  be  that  the  rate  of  development 
exjienditure  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  colonial  governments  to  raise  the 
required  revenues  either  by  fiscal  measures  or  by  borrowing  abroad.  Some 
colonies  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  do  this  than  others.  Future 
allocation  of  C.D.  and  W.  grants  should  be  made  with  this  difference  in  need 
in  mind. 
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Problems  of  Economic  Motivation  and  Development 
in  Rural  Indonesia 


By 

Justus  M.  van  deb  Kboef 

On  May  24,  1958,  amidst  considerable  publicity,  the  Indonesian  govern¬ 
ment  launched  its  “Operation  Prosperity”,  designed  in  the  first  instance  to 
increase  national  food  production  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to 
import  about  700,000  tons  of  rice  each  year  for  its  burgeoning  population. 
The  campaign  includes  a  vast  dredging  and  land  reclamation  programme 
in  the  marshy  sections  of  Kalimantan  (Borneo),  organization  of  “volunteers 
construction  brigades”,  which  are  to  help  the  government  in  development 
projects  in  each  district,  and  which  are  “to  boost  the  people’s  consciousness 
of  its  duty  to  participate  in  construction  efforts”,  rallies  urging  individuals 
to  produce  more,  including  the  planting  of  cassava  and  other  food  crops  in 
their  own  yards,  and  so  on  (28).  As  such  campaigns  go,  they  are  no  novelty 
for  Indonesia:  ever  since  the  country  formally  attained  its  independence 
from  the  Dutch  at  the  close  of  1949,  its  national  leaders  as  well  as  foreign 
observers  have  stressed  the  Indonesian’s  need  to  work  harder  and  produce 
more,  and  from  time  to  time  the  government  has  attempted  to  structure  the 
satisfaction  of  this  need  by  periodically  creating  “national  planning”  agencies, 
celebrating  days  of  “national  awakening”,  or  inaugurating,  like  last  year,  a 
“New  Life  Movement.”  Still,  so  it  is  said,  “Indonesians  do  not  work 
enough,”  (2)  and  “need  to  become  more  ‘development-minded’  than  they 
are”  (26). 

Many  technical  economic  questions,  ranging  from  types  of  land  tenure 
and  degrees  of  capitalization,  to  extent  of  marketing  and  development  of 
transportation  in  the  rural  areas  would  have  to  be  considered  in  probing 
for  the  causes  of  economic  retardation.  'The  following  pages,  however,  will 
concentrate  exclusively  on  the  pattern  of  socially  and  culturally  structured 
motives  of  production  in  the  Indonesian  agrarian  sector,  that  is  on  the  frame¬ 
work  of  incentives  and  development  impulses  as  they  effect  the  rural  economy 
in  which,  after  all,  still  some  70  per  cent  of  all  Indonesians  make  their  living. 
'The  concluding  part  will  be  concerned  with  some  possible  policy  impli¬ 
cations.  In  some  respects  the  present  paper  seeks  a  connection  with  an  earlier 
analysis  (53),  concerned  with  some  present-day  urban  middle-class  Indo¬ 
nesian  values  as  impediments  to  economic  growth. 

I 

As  a  nation  of  nations,  a  conglomeration  of  many  different  ethnic  groups 
and  minorities  scattered  over  hundreds  of  islands  large  and  small,  Indonesia 
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o£Fers  sharp  contrasts  in  local  development.  In  some  societies  an  incisive 
revolution  has  been  going  on  for  decades,  altering  traditional  concepts  and 
methods  of  production,  and  opening  up  new,  socially  approved  avenues  of 
status  mobility  and  acquisition  of  wealth.  Yet,  in  other  areas  little  or  no 
such  development  is  evident,  society  clings  to  increasingly  unproductive 
methods  of  cultivation  and  opportunities  to  mobilize  resources  and  gain 
riches  seem  to  be  almost  consciously  disregarded. 

Examples  of  the  former  are  many  societies  on  the  islands  beyond  Java, 

.such  as  the  various  Batak  groups  of  East  Central  Sumatra.  In  the  closing  fe 

decades  of  the  last  century  the  Batak  were  still  relatively  isolated  and  village 
centred,  their  society  being  based  on  the  intricate  genealogical  ties  between 
sibs  and  lineages.  The  influence  of  Protestant  missionary  activities,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Dutch  colonial  authority  along  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra,  which 
greatly  weakened  the  traditional  power  structure,  the  construction  of  roads 
between  the  Batak  country  and  the  coast,  all  these  had  a  dynamic  effect, 
strengthening  latent  traditions  of  individualism  and  “entrepeneurship”,  and 
leading  to  an  aggressive  new  materialistic  outlook  that  sometimes  dismayed 
the  missionaries.®  Examples  of  early  economic  growth  abound  (40):  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  new  road  between  Medan  and  Kaban  Djahe,  a  dist¬ 
ance  of  81  kilometres,  a  few  hardy  traders  would  bring  small  quantities  of 
their  produce  to  the  coast  by  way  of  perilous  mountain  paths.  In  1909  the 
road  was  finished  and  the  first  oxcart  rode  over  it.  By  1918  “fleets”  of  oxcarts 
inimbering  1,000  altogether,  were  using  the  road,  greatly  increasing  the  rural- 
urban  trade,  based  in  turn  on  a  marked  expansion  of  production  of  market 
crops,  while  the  Karo  Batak  in  a  few  years  had  invested  30,000  guilders  in 
transportation  alone.  Traditionally  the  Karo  Batak  lived  in  villages,  their  tiga 
(markets)  consisted  of  empty  spaces  in  open  terrain,  located  centrally.  With 
increased  traffic  storage  places  were  built  on  the  tiga,  small  shops  emerged  | 
and  gradually  something  like  small  towns  came  into  being.  j 

It  appears  that  some  severe  barriers  —  principally  of  a  religious  nature  —  * 

existed  against  the  mobility  of  the  Toba  Batak  in  the  direction  of  the  East 
Coast  prior  to  the  second  World  War  (18).  After  the  end  of  Dutch  colonial 
power  in  the  area  during  that  war,  however,  these  barriers  broke  down,  and 
the  migration  of  all  Batak  groups  to  the  coast  and  elsewhere  accelerated.  It 
is  well  to  stress,  however,  that  even  in  the  ’30’s  Batak  migration  across  all  of 
Sumatra  was  considerable,  and  that  their  relative  frugality  and  austere  mode 
of  living  facilitated  their  general  economic  advance.  In  the  army,  the  teaching 
.and  clerical  professions,  as  well  as  in  commerce,  petty  industry  and  in  the 
government  bureaucracy,  the  Batak  today  has  made  his  mark,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  his  actual  numbers  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Close  neighbours  of  the  Batak  are  the  Minangkabau,  in  Western  Sumatra. 

In  their  society  with  its  strong  matrilineal  traditions,  there  has  long  existed 
a  tension  between  younger  Islamic  influences  and  more  ancient  folk  aristo- 

>On  the  evolution  of  Batak  society  see  generally  A.  H.  van  Zanen  (60). 
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cratic  usages.  Long  structured  by  village  life  and  the  complex  demands  of 
extended  kinship  regulations  Minangkabau  society,  especially  after  the  first 
World  War,  experienced  a  profound  regeneration  as  a  result  of  increased  con¬ 
tact  with  the  rest  of  Indonesia  through  improved  communication,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  and  administrative  posts,  and  a  general  quickening  of 
intellectual  life,  along  Islamic,  as  well  as  secular-nationalistic  lines.  Reports 
from  the  area  indicate  that  as  early  as  the  ’20’s  the  peasantry  turned  with 
energy  and  foresight  to  the  cultivation  of  export  crops,  laying  out  coffee  gar¬ 
dens,  tapping  and  processing  rubber,  establishing  small  banks,  taking  in 
hand  the  construction  of  roads,  hiring  out  as  free  wage  labour,  and  so  on  (42). 
At  the  same  time  this  relatively  small  .society  contributed  far  more  than  its 
proportionate  share  to  the  leadership  of  the  national  movement  in  Indonesia 
( one  thinks  here  of  such  outstanding  figures  as  former  Vice-President  Moham¬ 
mad  Hatta,  former  premier  and  Muslim  leader  Mohammad  Natsir,  former 
premier  and  Socialist  Party  leader  Sutan  Sjahrir,  and  many  others),  while 
today  the  irrepressible  developmental  dynamics  of  this  area  have  brought  it 
even  into  tragic  conflict  with  the  national  Indonesian  government. 

Other  sections  of  Indonesia  show  parallel  developments.  Well  before  the 
second  World  War  the  production  of  copra,  the  desiccated  coconut  meat, 
had  become  the  principal  development  factor  in  the  Minahassa  region  of 
Northern  Celebes,  one  of  the  most  heavily  Christianized  areas  in  Indonesia. 
The  cultivation  and  processing  of  the  copra  became  typically  a  small-holders’ 
small-scale  entrepreneur  sort  of  operation,  providing  incomes  to  a  large 
number  of  producers,  transporters,  processors,  middlemen,  buyers  and  credi¬ 
tors;  it  became  in  fact  so  important  and  lucrative  that  it  weaned  the  popu¬ 
lation  away  from  the  production  of  staple  crops,  and  rice  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported  (20).  High  copra  prices  had  a  strictly  economic  effect  in  the  Mine- 
I'.assa:  smallholders  intensified  their  production.  As  in  the  case  of  Minangkabau 
society  civil  and  business  leaders  in  the  Minehassa  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  economic  growth  of  their  region  has  been  stifled  by  the  national  Indo¬ 
nesian  government  in  Djakarta,  and,  as  is  known.  Northern  Celebes  has  been 
a  principal  base  of  recent  insurrectionary  activity  against  the  government. 
In  South-western  Kalimantan  (Borneo),  strategically  close  to  Singapore,  the 
illegal  export  and  transhipment  of  smallholders’  rubber  and  copra  has  initi¬ 
ated  a  significant  commercial  revival,  making  of  the  city  of  Pontianak  a  new 
minor  financial  centre  for  the  expatriate  Chinese  community  in  the  countries 
around  the  South  China  Sea  and  benefiting  the  Indonesian  communities  for 
miles  around.  Even  in  Java,  which,  with  its  extreme  population  density  and 
hypertrophied  bureaucracy  is  becoming  one  of  the  least  productive  areas  in 
all  of  Indonesia,  the  traveller  today  is  impressed  by  the  lively  industrial  com¬ 
mercial  activity  of  small,  scattered  and  often  rather  isolated  communities, 
frequently  largely  composed  of  devout  Muslims  for  whom  Reform  Islam  has 
become  the  principal  rationale  of  their  intensified  business  operations  (54). 

But  much  of  Indonesia  presents  a  different  picture.  The  socio-economy  of 
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Indonesian  Timor,  for  example,  shows  the  population  to  be  wedded  to  tradi¬ 
tional  subsistence  methods  of  cultivation  that  act  as  a  drag  on  the  whole 
island’s  development.  The  Timorese  customarily  has  practised  shifting  culti¬ 
vation;  he  burns  a  plot  of  forest  land,  plants  his  rice  or  other  food  crop,  and 

after  harvest  moves  on  to  another  section  of  virgin  wood.  In  this  way  large 
parts  of  Timor,  also  in  the  wake  of  a  growing  population,  have  become 
divested  of  primary  vegetation  with  aggravated  dangers  of  erosion  and  soil 
aridity.  The  colonial  government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  “station¬ 
ary”  irrigated  rice  agriculture,  but  the  Timorese,  disliking  the  extra  time  this 
unfamiliar  method  of  cultivation  required,  have  successfully  resisted  it.  “Up 
to  the  present  day  grasslands  are  burned  and  valuable  forest  remains  go  up 
in  flames”  (38,  p.  127),  even  though  the  colonial  government,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  national  government  today,  have  imposed  heavy  fines  and  have 
attempted  to  introduce  reforestation.  Efforts  to  get  the  Timorese  to  take 
up  the  cultivation  of  market  cash  crops,  such  as  coffee,  were  equally  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  even  led  to  wilful  destruction  of  coffee  plantings  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  (38,  p.  126).  Economic  incentive  seems  poorly  developed.  Wage  labour 
in  connection  with  road  construction  projects  is  unpopular,  while  at  the 
same  time  unpaid  labour  on  behalf  of  tribal  chiefs  is  willingly  performed. 
Even  with  high  prices  for  the  so-called  asem,  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind  tree 
(tamarindus  indica),  there  was  no  desire  to  gather  such  fruit  growing  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  free  wooded  areas,  and  market  it.  Hides,  instead  of  being  sold, 
are  allowed  to  rot  in  the  sun,  and  even  during  food  shortages  there  is  no 
inclination  to  take  up  coolie  labour,  though  available,  in  order  to  earn  money 
with  which  to  purchase  basic  necessities.  The  persistence  of  feudal  tradition 
in  all  social  relationships,  and  the  resistance  to  innovation  in  production 
methods  all  reinforce  Timorese  cultural  motifs:  “limited  needs,  little  inclin¬ 
ation  to  do  something  other  or  more  than  what  is  customary,  lack  of  economic 
feeling”  (62). 

These  motifs  are  not  peculiar  to  Timor,  however;  to  greater  or  lesser  extent 
they  are  observable  in  other  Indonesian  areas.  Even  in  regions  which  in 
(>ther  respects  seem  quite  dynamic,  they  may  persist.  For  example,  although 
in  a  given  area  the  village  population  may  be  well  aware  of  the  relative 
value  of  market  cash  crops,  such  as  rubber,  coffee  or  peanuts,  and  a  network 
of  traders  and  buyers  of  such  crops  is  actively  present,  we  encounter  again 
and  again  cases  where  the  peasant  is  either  disinclined  to  take  the  cultivation 
of  such  crops  in  hand,  even  though  land  is  available,  or  proceeds  with  the 
cultivation  of  such  crops  in  desultory,  haphazard  and  uneconomic  fashion, 
without  any  inclination  —  even  after  instruction  has  been  provided  by  appro¬ 
priate  government  agencies  —  to  maximize  and  rationalize  his  production. 
On  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  for  example,  a  Dutch  trader  obtained  a  monopoly 
from  the  local  ruler  over  the  sale  of  peanuts.  As  a  result  the  population  in¬ 
tensified  the  cultivation  of  peanuts,  even  though  the  trader  in  question  paid 
the  producers  in  Chinese  currency  of  relatively  little  value.  After  the  trader’s 
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death  however,  this  brief  stimulus  toward  cash  crop  agriculture  disappeared, 
peanut  cultivation  for  export  largely  collapsed,  and  despite  the  apparent 
realization  on  the  Sumbawanese’s  part  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  pea¬ 
nuts  no  new  marketing  mechanisms  appeared.  Later  on  coffee  was  introduced 
on  Sumbawa  and  found  a  not  insignificant  local  market,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  peasant  is  not  much  interested  in  coffee  cultivation.  Coffee  bushes  grow 
in  haphazard  fashion,  are  left  untended,  and  are  choked  by  weeds  in  the 
gardens  (34).  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  smallholders’  cultivation  of 
rubber.  This  type  of  cultivation  in  Sumatra  and  Java  soon  overshadowed  in 
volume  the  production  of  estate  rubber,  and  in  the  ’30’s  and  late  ’40’s  initially 
provided  a  remarkable  stimulus  to  economic  growth  in  many  areas.  Yet,  de¬ 
spite  government  warnings  and  attempts  to  improve  cultivation  methods,  the 
desultory  and  unscientific  manner  of  smallholder  cultivation  (17,  9),  marked 
by  improper  planting,  lack  of  care  for  the  trees  and  excessive  tapping  and 
slashing  of  trees,®  continued  and  now  is  beginning  to  show  the  predicted  con¬ 
sequences.  Since  the  ’50’s  smallholders’  rubber  trees,  now  rapidly  ageing  and 
deteriorating,  are  declining  in  yield,**  and  replanting  programmes  have  barely 
started. 

Not  all  smallholder’s  rubber  production  is  characterized  by  these  dele¬ 
terious  methods  of  cultivation.  Many  entrepreneurs  in  Sumatra,  in  particular, 
have  gone  far  in  rationalizing  their  output.  Moreover,  consistent  and  patient 
disseminatio'ii  of  information  by  agricultural  extension  services  undoubtedly 
will  have  beneficent  effects.  But  this  takes  time  and  in  the  interim  the  less 
desirable  aspects  of  cash  crop  cultivation  by  smallholders,  not  just  of  rubber, 
but  also  of  copra,  sugar  and  tobacco,  will  persist.  For  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  smallholders’  production  of  cash  crops  in  Indonesia  is  in  the 
greater  majority  of  cases  something  that  is  done  in  addition  to  the  principal 
production  of  the  cultivator,  which  still  is  the  cultivation  of  food  crops, 
largely  on  a  subsistence  basis.  The  peasant  has  usually  neither  the  time  nor 
the  interest  for  consistent  cash  crop  cultivation  (6).  He  is  willing  to  exploit 
some  coffee  bushes,  rubber  or  fruit  trees,  or  a  patch  under  sugar  cane,  be¬ 
cause,  even  though  his  yield  may  be  of  inferior  quajity  than  that  produced 
by  the  Western  estates,  the  crop  he  markets  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  him 
with  the  little  extra  cash  income  he  mav  need.  In  the  areas  beyond  Java  he 
may  turn  to  cash  crops  as  a  speculative  venture.  But  since  his  wants  are  still 

aA  recent  report  on  the  smallholders’  rubber  industry  in  Indonesia,  prepared  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  Indonesia,  points  out 
that  tappers  “have  no  set  system  of  tapping  and  those  with  200  trees  tap  each  one  every  time 
they  tap.  Trees  nearest  their  home  are  tapped  continuously  and  so  suffer  the  most.  In  the  case 
of  gardens  tapped  by  share  tappers  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  owner  of  the  garden  has  control 
over  the  tappers.  Hence  the  tappers’  main  aim  is  to  get  as  high  an  income  as  possible  regardless 
of  the  effect  on  the  trees.’’  The  repwrt  is  optimistic,  however,  that  these  undesirable  methods 
can  be  improved,  and  that  severe  tapping  need  not  necessarily  affect  high-yielding  strains  of  rub¬ 
ber  trees  adversely  (45). 

bBoeke’s  prediction  that  "the  regression  in  native  rubber  growing  will  continue  indefinitely” 
(11)  has  since  1956  at  any  rate,  become  a  reality.  See  the  data  on,  and  reasons  for  the  decline 
in  small-holders’  rubber  production  in  (48).  There  are  indications  that  this  trend  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  1957.  See  summary  of  Bank  Indonesia  Report  in  (46).  In  the  first  half  of  1958  small¬ 
holders  rubber  exports  declined  by  an  additional  43%  as  compared  with  1957. 
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limited  —  though  he  is  rapidly  developing  a  taste  for  modem  manufactures  — 
there  is  as  yet  little  incentive  to  maximize  his  production,  to  market  his 
cash  crop  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  or  to  lay  in  a  backlog  of  pro¬ 
duce.  A  limited  supply  of  cash  is  all  he  needs,  and  he  cares  little  by  what 
market  process  he  obtains  it.  The  curve  of  effort  bends  backward  quickly  in 
his  case  and,  as  will  be  indicated,  he  is  apt  to  set  greater  store  by  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  certain  social  needs  that  arise  out  of  his  tightly  cohesive  village  life, 
than  of  individual  material  needs  that  may  spring  from  the  area  of  his  as 
yet  limited  wants. 

II 

Having  briefly  noted  the  contrasts  in  Indonesia’s  development  pattern,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  account  for  these  differences  by  an  analvsis  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  motivation  system  of  the  Indonesian  rural  producer.  In  this  analysis  three 
nodal  factors  emerge:  (1)  the  religious  basis  of  rural  production,  (2)  the 
collectivist  orientation  of  rural  Indonesian  culture,  and  (3)  the  strengthening 
and  modification  of  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  policies  of  the  national  Indonesian 
state  today. 

The  Indonesian  village  traditionally  is  not  merely  a  community  of  agri¬ 
culturalists,  but  is  in  effect  a  congregation  in  the  religious  sense  as  well, 
which  shares  in  a  common  spiritual  reservoir,  worships  at  a  common  shrine, 
participates  in  common  religiously'  sanctioned  rituals,  and  feels  a  sacred  soli¬ 
darity  that  is  expressed  in  far-reaching  patterns  of  mutual  endeavour  and 
assistance  (31,  1,  43,  39).  Although  the  impact  of  Islam  and  the  secularizing 
influences  of  modern  times,  beginning  with  the  colonial  era,  may  have 
weakened  this  religious  bond,  in  general  it  remains  true  to  say  that  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  village  community  is  aware  of  a  supernatural  connection  between 
land,  people  and  the  food  they  cultivate,  and  that  this  connection  is  believed 
to  be  the  special  pro\'ince  of  deities  and  spirits,  of  divine  ancestors  and 
mythical  heroes,  whose  displeasure  is  incurred  only  at  the  peril  of  one’s  life. 
Religion  and  agriculture  are  typically  co-terminous  in  the  Indonesian  village, 
for  one  provides  spiritual,  the  other  substantive  food.  Thus,  as  in  the  societv 
of  the  Achehnese  of  Northern  Sumatra,  for  example,  virtually'  the  entire 
complex  of  rural  culture,  from  family  relations  and  crisis  rituals  to  pharmacy 
and  folk  literature,  can  be  derived  from  the  sacred  unity  of  land,  people  and 
food  (59).  Nor  is  the  religious  foundation  of  the  village  economy  necessarilv 
restricted  to  agriculture.  'The  use  of  cattle,  for  example,  is  similarly  circum¬ 
scribed  by  sacred  concepts,  and  die  carbao  (bos  bubalus  kerabau)  and  its  cul¬ 
tivation  holds  an  important  place  in  popular  animistic  and  magical  belief  (33). 

The  special  bond  that  villagers  feel  with  their  land  determines  the  scope 
of  their  economy.®  Land  is  communally  controlled,  plots  are  assigned  on  rota¬ 
tion,  and  out  and  out  private  ownership  of  village  land  is  still  relatively  rare. 

aThis  description  is  based  on  the  theories  of  the  late  J.  H.  Boeke.  See  f9,  pp.  123,  128:  6); 
also  (12,  8,  4,  7.  10). 
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The  food  crops  that  are  cultivated  do  not  in  the  first  instance  serve  as  com¬ 
mercial  objects,  but  to  fulfil  the  subsistence  need  of  the  cultivator  and  his 
family.  Part  of  the  crop  may,  of  course,  be  sold  on  the  market  later  on,  but 
the  villager  does  not  primarily  regard  the  fruit  of  his  labours  on  the  common 
fields  in  monetized  terms.  He  favours  traditional  cultivation  methods,  laid 
down  of  old  by  his  ancestors  and  said  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  and  once 
his  immediate  needs  are  met  he  may  be  willing  to  earn  some  extra  money 
by  cultivating  a  cash  crop  on  the  side,  but  this  is  not  his  immediate  concern. 
Should  he  fall  ill,  or  his  family  encounter  disaster,  tradition  dictates  that  the 
community  help  him:  unless  all  are  hungry,  no  single  villager  goes  hungry. 
Why  then,  as  in  Timor,  should  he  sell  his  hides  or  gather  fruit  for  marketing? 
He  does  not  look  upon  his  fellow  villagers  in  exploitative  terms,  i.e.  as  buyers 
and  sellers  of  their  and  his  commodities,  neither  is  he  interested  in  utilizing 
every  commercial  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  him,  nor  in  maximizing 
liis  production  consistently  to  increase  his  cash  income.  Money  is  something 
he  periodically  needs,  but  his  village  culture  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
capital  enmity,  and  as  his  existence  becomes  increasingly  monetized  he  is 
apt  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  usurer  with  whom  he  enters  into  a  life¬ 
long  debtor’s  relationship.  Above  all  he  values  the  fulfilment  of  social  needs, 
e.g.  the  staging  of  special  sacred  communal  meals  (called  selametan)  on  the 
birth  of  a  child  or  at  marriage.  Meeting  such  social  obligations  can  be  a 
heavy  drag  on  economic  development.  For  example,  the  Toradja  of  Central 
Sulawesi  (Celebes)  slaughter  huge  quantities  of  their  valuable  cattle  as  a 
prescribed  part  of  each  burial  ceremony,  and  he  who  slaughters  the  most  wins 
greatest  prestige,  as  well  as  the  lion’s  share  of  the  inheritance  (23).  One  pre¬ 
war  study,  still  relevant  today,  of  the  size  of  a  family’s  expenditures  on  such 
social  obligations  like  common  offerings  and  feasts,  indicated  that  these  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  family’s  total  money 
income  per  year  (27).“  'The  Indonesian,  then,  will  go  to  great  lengths  to 
demonstrate  communal  solidarity,  even  though  it  involves  “uneconomic”  be¬ 
haviour.  Hence  the  instance  of  the  Timorese  quite  willing  to  perform  unpaid 
labour  as  an  expression  of  social  obligation  for  his  communal  chiefs,  but 
reluctant  to  take  on  paid  labour  on  necessary  construction  projects  launched 
by  the  government. 

But  while  religious  influences,  as  the  mould  of  communal  solidarity,  can 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  growth  of  “economic  feeling”,  they  can  also  become 
activators  of  development.  Both  Islam  and  Christianity  show  a  remarkable 
correlation  with  quickened  economic  activity  in  Indonesa.  ’The  influence  of 
the  Christian  missions  was  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Batak;  mention  has  also 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Minehassa  region  of  North  Celebes  with  its 
prosperous  copra  industry  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  Christianized  areas  of 
Indonesia.  Islam  has  made  heavy  inroads  in  the  Minangkabau  area,  and  in 

■Total  average  family  income  per  year  has  been  estimated  at  100  guilders,  a  figure  taken 
from  (61). 
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Java  it  has  provided  impulses  to  important  rural  commercial  and  petty  indus¬ 
trial  activity  carried  on  by  its  adherents.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe 
the  extensive  pattern  of  clashes  that  have  occurred  between  Islam  and  the 
world  of  adat  (traditional  Indonesian  usage  and  custom),  or  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  adatJ^  Suffice  it  to  note  that  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
both  these  world  faiths  undermined  the  animistic-pantheistic  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Indonesian  village  society,  tended  to  weaken  the  intricate  pattern 
of  communal  solidarity  in  socio-economic  behaviour  that  is  built  on  these 
traditions,  and  by  stressing  personal  responsibility  toward  the  deity  in  the 
eschatological  process  had  the  effect  of  individualizing  the  Indonesian’s  whole 
existence. 

The  collectivist  orientation  of  rural  Indonesian  culture  is  clearly  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  foundations  of  that  culture.  An  aggressive,  profit-minded, 
individualism  has  traditionally  no  place  in  the  village  economy  where  ancient 
patterns  of  mutual  assistance  and  common  endeavour  (referred  to  as  gotong 
royong  and  tulung  menulung)  structure  the  individual’s  work  performance. 
Not  only  is  this  collectivism  expressed  in  the  strong  tendency  to  see  all  the 
\'illage’s  resources,  especially  its  land  and  water,  as  something  that  belongs 
to  the  human  group  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  tendency  to  give  the  individual 
rights  of  use  and  disposal  rather  than  ownership  rights  over  these  resources, 
but  collectivism  is  also  evident  in  the  many  occasions  in  which  reciprocity 
and  joint  effort  determine  the  production  process.  The  “dependence  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  connected  with  it  tlie  lack  of  personal  liberty  to  deviate  from 
accepted  norms,”  which  interacts  with  this,  may  be  a  retarding  factor  in 
Indonesian  village  development,  but  at  the  same  time  the  collective  element, 
both  socially  and  economically,  is  the  empirically  validated  method  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  peasant  community  against  the  caprices  of  man  and  nature  (49); 
only  by  means  of  its  collective  strength  has  the  village  been  able  to  survive 
in  the  past.  The  far-reaching  forms  of  mutual  assistance  in  planting,  providing 
seeds,  weeding,  construction  of  irrigation  dikes,  ploughing,  use  of  cattle  and 
manure,  harvesting,  employment  of  tools  and  household  implements,  as  well 
as  in  common  village  projects  such  as  construction  of  roads  or  bridges  — 
these  fall  far  outside  mere  economic  considerations.  For  example,  it  is  the 
intent  or  spirit  of  gotong  royong  that  counts.  After  having  obtained  one’s 
neighbour’s  assistance  one’s  own  effort  in  return  need  not  be  of  the  same 
magnitude  or  of  the  same  kind  as  the  service  received.  Nor  can  such  assist¬ 
ance  be  reciprocated  by  the  payment  of  money,  at  least  not  in  the  more 
tradition-minded  villages;  such  monetary  counter  effort  would  even  be 
regarded  as  something  shameful,  especially  if  it  reciprocated  labour  per¬ 
formed  in  one’s  own  village  (63). 

It  requires  little  elaboration  to  note  that  in  many  rural  areas  these  tradi¬ 
tional  collectivist  traits  have  weakened  under  the  accelerating  contacts  with 
novel  religious,  cultural  and  economic  influences.  In  many  areas  in  Sumatra, 

aFor  examples  of  such  conflicts  see  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef  (50,  pp.  189-215). 
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for  example,  the  presence  of  Western  estates,  as  well  as  the  combined  impact 
of  missions,  schools,  and  monetization  of  government  taxes  led  to  an  emulation 
of  the  estate’s  cultivation  of  cash  crops  and  to  the  growth  of  a  smallholder’s 
export  agriculture  on  individually  controlled  village  lands  or  on  unclaimed 
virgin  lands.  In  regions  where  land  is  still  abundantly  available,  such  as  Kali¬ 
mantan  (Borneo),  and  where  coastal  towns  offer  adequate  marketing  and 
distribution  facilities  the  peasant  becomes  in  effect  a  highly  individualistic 
producer  of  commercial  crops,  communal  controls  over  land  and  water  dimi¬ 
nish,  patterns  of  mutual  assistance  lose  their  significance,  and  society  becomes 
more  and  more  impersonal  in  its  transactions.  But  these  developments  are  far 
from  general.  In  densely  populated  Java,  for  example,  with  its  acute  shortages 
of  arable  land,  the  presence  of  Western  enterprises  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  and  the  accelerating  monetization  of  the  economy  had  the  effect  of 
reinforcing  village  collectivism.  Here  the  village  economy  seemed  to  turn  in¬ 
ward  in  its  development,  accommodating  growing  numbers  by  subdividing 
available  resources  ever  further  and  thus  slicing  the  subsistence  pie  ever  thin- 
ner.'^  The  Javanese  peasant  and  part  time  labourer  in  a  rural  handicraft  estab¬ 
lishment  or  on  an  estate  seemed  unable  to  lift  himself  above  his  traditional 
communal  orientation,  even  though  his  condition  worsened;  and  as  he  sought 
part-time  employment  in  many  different  directions  (while  yet  attempting  to 
keep  his  place  in  the  village  socio-economy)  he  sank  into  what  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  elsewhere  as  a  “scavenger  economy”,  marked  by  extensive  periodic 
unemployment  and  underemployment.** 

In  this  confusing  and  contradictory  pattern  of  economic  motivations  the 
Indonesian  state  has  introjected  itself  as  the  principal  guide  of  the  national 
economy.  Public  law  assigns  the  government  a  major  responsibility  for  national 
welfare  and  this  responsibility  is,  by  virtue  of  the  ideological  convictions  of 
those  who  wrote  the  law,  conceived  of  in  collectivist  terms.  'The  following 
articles  of  the  provisional  Indonesian  Constitution  give  an  indication  (37): 
The  authorities  shall  promote  social  security  and  social  guarantees,  and  particularly 
the  securing  and  guaranteeing  of  favorable  conditions  of  labor,  the  preventing  and 
combating  of  unemployment  and  the  establishment  of  old  age  provisions  and  the 
care  for  widows  ana  orphans  (article  36). 

The  raising  of  the  people’s  prosperity  is  an  object  of  continuous  concern  of  the 
authorities  who  shall  at  all  times  aim  at  ensuring  to  everyone  a  standard  of  living 
worthy  of  human  dignity  for  himself  and  his  family  .  .  .  The  authorities  shall  pre¬ 
vent,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  laid  down  by  law,  the  existence  of  private,  mono¬ 
polistic  organizations  which  are  harmful  to  the  national  economy  (article  37,  sub. 
1.  3). 

'The  national  economy  shall  be  organized  on  a  coooerative  basis.  Branches  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  importance  to  the  state  and  which  vitally  affect  the  life  of  the  people 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  state. 

Land  and  water  and  the  natural  resources  contained  therein  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  state  and  used  for  the  maximum  prosperity  of  the  people  (article  38). 

It  is  characteristic  of  Indonesia’s  political  climate  that  all  national  leaders, 
without  exception,  view  capitalist  free  enterprise  with  suspicion,  especially  if 
it  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  a  socialistic  state  is  envisaged  in  the  pro- 
•See  on  this  point  Clifford  Ceertz  f2i). 

hFor  details  of  this  process  which  can  only  be  summarized  here  see  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef  (58). 
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gramme  of  all  major  political  parties,  Muslim,  nationalist,  and  of  course, 
Marxist.  President  Sukarno  has  again  and  again  castigated  capitalism  and 
endorsed  Marxist  collectivism  “as  the  wave  of  the  future.”  Former  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  Hatta,  though  less  dogmatic  in  this  respect  than  Sukarno,  is  equally 
convinced  of  the  essential  evils  of  free  enterprise.  Moreover,  the  new  collec¬ 
tivist  structure  of  the  Indonesian  state  is  said  to  be  dictated  by,  and  is  in  fact 
to  be  a  modem  version  of,  Indonesia’s  old  “gofong  royong  economy  in  the 
villages,”  so  that  modem  Marxism  and  peasant  communalism  are  made  to 
support  each  other  (50).  This  is  the  economic  rationale  that  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools  and  disseminated  in  —  particularly  the  more  radical  —  media 
of  public  communication.  After  the  first  decade  of  independence  it  can  only 
be  said  to  have  greatly  aggravated  the  problems  of  development  that  the 
country  faces. 

For  one  thing  the  state’s  collectivist  economic  ideology  is  not  consistently 
implemented.  For  while  denouncing  foreign  private  enterprise  and  upholding 
collectivism  as  an  ideal,  the  government  at  the  same  time  has  by  means  of 
its  extensive  lending  and  licensing  pow(‘rs  sought  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  small,  precariously  based,  but  potentially  important  Indonesian  petty 
entrepreneurial  groups,  particularly  in  various  branches  of  developing  mral 
industry.  By  its  loans,  its  technical  advice,  its  educational  programme  and  its 
policy  of  preference  for  the  product  of  domestic  mral  industry  in  its  own 
purchases,  the  government  is  in  fact  doing  all  in  its  power  to  promote  a  native 
Indonesian  capitalist  enterprise  in  its  most  unrestricted  form,  indeed  it 
encourages  monopoly,  wage  control  and  price  fixing  by  tliis  enterprise  in  the 
process.  It  is  tme,  as  a  recent  survey  makes  clear,  that  this  small-scale  industry 
is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  capital,  managerial  skills  of  the  owner-entre¬ 
preneurs,  and  proper  marketing  mechanisms,  but  the  government’s  intent  is 
unmistakable  (35).  Yet,  the  very  power  of  the  government  to  aid  and  regulate 
hampers  the  rationalization  of  the  mral  industrial  sector:  the  expectation  of 
unending  government  loans  and  assistance  encourages  not  individual  initi- 
tative  and  eflficiency,  but  parasitism,  haphazard  and  ineffective  production, 
and  above  all  cormpt  dealings  between  entrepreneurs  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  empowered  to  issue  loans  and  licenses  (51). 

Thus,  while  the  youth  of  the  land,  also  in  the  rural  schools,  is  discouraged 
to  think  of  the  display  of  individual  economic  initiative  and  entrepreneurship 
as  a  patriotic  ideal  (and  is  enforced  in  this  view  by  the  traditional  religio- 
communal  values  in  economic  behaviour  of  Indonesian  village  society  des¬ 
cribed  above),  the  government  is  using  its  limited  funds  to  subsidize  a  group 
of  national  Indonesian  petty  entrepreneurs  and  would-be  capitalists  whose 
economic  mentality,  with  its  disinclination  to  rationalize  and  maximize  pro¬ 
duction,®  suggests  their  close  cultural  kinship  to  the  as  yet  little  individualized 
peasant  producer  in  large  sectors  of  the  agrarian  economy.  At  the  same  time, 

•On  these  traditional  traits  of  the  Indonesian  entrepreneurial  mentality  see  J.  H.  Boeke  (9, 
pp.  100-112). 
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to  deepen  the  paradox,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  government’s  total  income 
is  derived  from  taxes  on  the  exports  of  the  private  foreign-owned  oil  and 
estate  enterprises,  whose  operations  have  been  made  increasingly  difBcult  over 
the  years  because  of  nationalist  zenophobia  and  the  assiduously  cultivated 
collectivist  orientation  of  public  opinion.  Yet,  as  Indonesian  economists  them¬ 
selves  continue  to  point  out,  domestic  capital  formation  is  minimal;  “The 
desire  to  save  is  non-existent  in  Indonesia  ...  it  is  clear  that  all  of  Indonesia’s 
national  income  is  solely  used  to  meet  consumer  needs”  (44);  and  again:  “given 
the  relative  paucity  of  domestic  money  savings,  with  foreign  exchange  reserves 
also  limited,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  necessary  investments  must 
be  sought  in  foreign  capital  .  .  (64).  As  recurring  political  and  economic 

instability  aggravate  rural  misery  (the  recent  state  of  local  food  shortages 
and  famines  in  the  agricultural  areas  is  an  indication)  the  blessings  of  collec¬ 
tivism  are  asserted  with  increasing  dogmatism,  hampering  the  growth  of  a 
more  dynamic  and  individualistic  pattern  of  economic  motivations,  and 
retarding  Indonesia’s  much  desired  economic  development. 

Ill 

'The  internal  paradoxes  and  local  dissimilarities  in  Indonesia’s  economic 
flevelopment  sketched  above  have  led  to  certain  economic  theoretical  formu¬ 
lations  that  are  worthy  of  brief  mention.  The  fact  that  parts  of  the  Indonesian 
economy  seem  to  exist  in  an  essentially  pre-capitalist  condition,  where  “econo¬ 
mic  feeling”  is  allegedly  poorly  developed,  where  social  rather  than  material 
needs  predominate  in  the  want  scale  of  the  individual,  and  where  maximization 
and  rationalization  of  production  are  largely  lacking,  has  led  some  students  of 
the  Indonesian  economy  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new  economic  theory  is  in 
fact  needed  to  deal  with  this  condition.  This  has  been  the  view  of  the  formu- 
lalor  of  the  so-called  “dualistic”  economic  theory,  the  late  Professor  J.  H. 
Bocke  of  Leyden,  for  whom  economic  conditions  in  Indonesia  are  dictated 
by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  two  wholly  dissimilar  economic  structures, 
the  subsistence-centred,  pre-capitalistic  rural  sector,  and  the  fully  developed 
E  capitalistic  sector  of  Western  commercial,  mining  and  estate  enterprise,  the 
*  latter  highly  market  conscious  and  efficient  in  its  production  and  selling 
mechanisms  and  geared  to  the  globe  encircling  network  of  international  fin¬ 
ance.  In  between  these  two  extremes  is  an  early  capitalistic  sector  (e.g.  rural 
industr)')  which,  however,  is  still  largely  permeated  by  the  economic  motiv¬ 
ations  of  the  village  sphere.  For  Boeke  the  “grafting”  of  capitalistic  practices 
onto  the  pre-capitalistic  economy  is  a  dangerous  and  disappointing  process; 
-  any  change  in  this  economy  must  arise  naturally,  and  organically,  a  develop¬ 
ment  that  requires  much  time  and  infinite  patience  on  the  part  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  directed  change.  Boeke  is  especially  critical  of  the  field  of  econo- 
j  mic  theory,  which,  he  asserts,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  social  context 
of  the  production  process.  The  more  limited  range  of  wants  of  the  Indonesian; 
I  for  example,  precludes  any  regularity  in  the  producer’s  economic  reaction  in 
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terms  of  consistent  labour  effort  or  search  for  profits,  and  where  this  regu¬ 
larity  is  lacking,  Boeke  believes,  there  is  a  principal  deviation  from  the 
schematic  behaviour  of  homo  economicus,  and  hence  from  the  premises  of 
economic  theony  (5^. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  these  assertions  introduce  into  ec-onomic 
theory  all  sorts  of  extraneous  (e.g.  sociological)  matters,  which  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  function  and  validity  of  modern  theoretical 
analysis,  and  with  abstractions  based  on  statistical  and  econometric  research. 
Boeke’s  belief  that  a  new  “duahstic”  economic  theory  is  needed  to  explain 
economic  behaviour  in  the  Indonesian  world  is  not  apt  to  attract  many  fol¬ 
lowers  nowadays.  So  long  as  there  is  an  exchange  function,  based  on  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  human  wants  with  a  relatively  limited  availability  of  economic 
objects  to  satisfy  these  wants,  modern  economic  theory  can  properly  function, 
its  efiBcacy  in  a  particular  context  dependent  primarily  on  the  quantity  and 
reliability  of  relevant  statistical  data  (30).^  That  such  an  exchange  function 
exists  in  rural  Indonesia,  indeed,  that  long  before  the  emergence  of  modem 
economic  theor^’  it  played  its  role  in  Indonesian  social  change,  can  hardly 
be  questioned.®  The  notion  that  the  Indonesian’s  more  limited  or  even 
“static”  range  of  wants,  and  his  corresponding  disinclination  to  maximize, 
requires  revision  of  economic  theoretical  principles  is  in  error,  for  this  dis¬ 
inclination  merely  involves  the  common  theoretical  concept  of  the  backward 
bending*  supply  curve  of  effort  and  risk-taking  which,  as  Professor  Higgins 
has  pointed  out  in  his  critique  of  Boeke’s  theories,  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Gnomic  literature  even  before  the  first  World  War  (25). 

But  even  if  Boeke’s  “duahstic”  theory  must  be  discounted  as  economics, 
sociologically  it  remains  of  great  significance.  The  persistence  of  a  religiously 
stmetured  subsistence  mentality,  of  a  preference  for  the  fulfilment  of  tradi¬ 
tional  social  obligations  in  the  want  scale,  of  capital  enmity  and  disinclin¬ 
ation  to  maximize,  —  all  these  are  important  socio-cultural  features  in  rural 
Indonesian  economic  behaviour,  and,  though  they  are  quite  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  the  formulas  of  modem  economic  theory,  they  give  greater  depth 
to  our  understanding  of  that  behaviour,  and  to  that  of  underdeveloped  or  pre¬ 
literate  societies  generally.**  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  area  of  sociological 

forms  of  economic  enterprise  Boeke  did  not  have  sufficient  eye  for  the  great 
variety  of  such  forms,  specifically  for  the  many  combinations  in  which  capital 
and  labour  are  funnelled  into  the  Indonesian  market  mechanism  (15,  16).  As  I 
have  shown  elsewhere  this  charge  is  baseless  (52,  53).  Boeke  was  well  aware  of 

»For  further  details  of  Boeke’s  theories  whieh  must  be  abstracted  here,  see  his  other  works 
(9,  11,  6.  12.  8,  4,  7,  10). 

bThis  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  current  economic  theory  does  not  require  extensive  broaden¬ 
ing  and  modification  in  the  light  of  the  modem  corporate  form  of  business  enterprise.  See,  for 
example,  Gardiner  C.  Means  (36). 

cSee,  for  example,  the  illustration  of  G.  Gonggrijp  (22). 

dllius  the  pre-capitalistic  subsistence  mentality  of  the  traditional  Indonesian  producers  as 

described  by  Boeke  bears  the  closest  comparison  with  the  economic  motivations  and  processes 
of  preliterate  and  trib.!!  .societies  over  wide  area  of  the  globe.  See  Melville  J.  Herskovits  (24), 
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the  many  types  of  enterprise,  each  with  their  unique  degree  of  participation 
in  the  market,  that  lie  between  his  two  schematic  extremes,  the  pre-capitalistic 
world  of  the  subsistence  villager  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  highly  devel¬ 
oped  late-capitalistic  estate  and  mining  corporation,  with  its  commercial 
and  financial  ancillaries,  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  two  extreme  represents 
a  pole  of  economic  motivation  appropriate  to  its  social  setting.  Boeke’s  alleged 
“pessimism”  lies  precisely  here,  in  that  he  insisted,  and  rightly,  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  pre-  to  a  late-capitalistic  economic  mentality  involves  a  revolution 
in  cultural  values  (13),  which  ordinarily  takes  time,  and  that  meanwhile  traits 
of  the  economic  motivation  of  the  traditional  subsistence  world  are  apt  to 
continue  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  transition  process.  It  is  altogether 
erroneous  to  assert  that  Boeke  believed  that  Indonesian  rural  economy  or 
the  Oriental  subsistence  producer  generally  could  not  make  such  a  transition 
per  se:  “Eastern  society”,  he  wrote,  “also  has  its  own  dynamics,  even  though 
of  unique  and  different  origin,  with  its  owm  tempo  and  its  own  objective”  (3). 

Again  and  again  Boeke,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  conclusion,  issues  his 
caveat:  rural  economic  change  must  not  be  an  artificially  imposed  or  accele¬ 
rated  process,  undertaken  by  outside  reformers  or  efficiency  experts  alone, 
with  the  village  docilely  following  in  their  path;  rather  it  must  spring  from 
its  own  dynamic,  bringing  its  own  village  leadership  to  the  fore  and  stressing 
new-found  social  responsibility  and  communal  cohesion  as  bulwarks  against 
the  dangerou?  socially  disorganizing  forces  which  rural  change  usually  calls 
forth  (12,  14)^  Modem  anthropology  and  the  economics  of  growth  both  lend 
rather  impressive  support  to  these  beliefs  of  Boeke,  and  that  they  seem  well 
worth  stressing  again  becomes  apparent  when  one  examines,  for  example,  the 
opinions  of  a  leading  Indonesian  economist,  and  a  critic  of  Boekes  theories, 
who  seems  all  in  favour  of  enforced  and  rapid  economic  change  under  die 
guise  of  “social  engineering”,  is  apparently  sympathetic  to  the  advice  given 
him  from  East  European  quarters  to  “go  ahead  and  industrialize  your  country 
as  much  as  you  can.  Problems  can  be  solved  by  goingl”  and  asserts  that  “it 
is  perhaps  a  somewhat  wasteful  way  of  proceeding,  but  ‘shock  treatments’ 
are  sometimes  needed  to  break  up  ‘cakes  of  customs’”  (41).  With  all  his  pes¬ 
simism,  such  a  view  of  the  human  and  social  factors  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  Boeke  was  unable  to  take. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of  all  the  policy  implications  of  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  economic  differentials,  but  perhaps  the  basic  one  can  be  sketched 

here  in  conclusion.  It  is  suggested  then,  that  despite  the  Indonesian  govern¬ 
ment’s  announced  policy  —  buttressed  by  the  more  sanguine  nationalist 
elements  —  of  converting  the  economy  from  a  “colonial”  into  a  “national” 

one  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  activating  necessary  dynamics  of  economic 
growth,  the  state  nevertheless  contributes  to  the  stagnation  and  persistence 
of  a  pre-capitalistic  mentality  in  national  economic  life,  largely  because  its 
collectivist  orientation  has  facilitated  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy  which,  in  turn,  stifles  all  development  impulses  and  encour¬ 
ages  the  worst  evils  of  parasitism  and  inefficiency. 

•See  also  Boeke’s  oration  Dorptherttel  (Haarlem,  1948). 
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The  national  bureaucracy  has  expanded  from  about  140,000  in  1940  to 
over  1  million  members  in  1957,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  cost  of  maintaining 
it  required  more  than  a  third  of  the  national  budget.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
bureaucracy  has  had  two  results.  First  it  severely  restricts  the  amount  available 
for  economic  development  projects,  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  also, 
for  example,  in  municipalities  for  much  needed  local  reconstruction.  An  illus* 
tration  of  the  latter  is  the  1958  municipal  budget  for  the  capital  city  of 
Djakarta.  The  total  budget  amounts  to  over  235  million  Rupiah  (about  U.S. 
$10  million),  more  than  213  million  of  which  is  for  "routine  spending,  in¬ 
cluding  those  for  the  purchase  of  stationery  and  for  the  payment  of  salaries,” 
while  for  reconstruction  purposes  (roads,  schools,  etc.)  only  a  little  over  22 
million  has  been  allocated  (47).  Djakarta  is  in  dire  need  of  extensive  recon¬ 
struction  for  its  increasing  population;  its  inadequate  housing  and  public 
utilities  have  caused  much  concern,  but  it  is  clear  that  present  budget 
allocations  have  long  since  favoured  “stationery”  over  roads  and  schools.  As 
one  perceptive  Indonesian  periodical,  analyzing  Indonesia’s  development  has 
put  it  (2d): 

We  wiU  first  have  to  relieve  the  government  payroll  from  millions  of  rupiahs  of 
salaries  for  the  maintenance  of  an  it\efBcient  and  oversized  government  apparatus,  if 
we  want  to  be  able  to  spend  an  ever  increasing  part  of  the  State  budget  for  develop¬ 
ment  purposes. 

The  second  result  of  bureaucratic  growth  is  that  it  hampers  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  individual  initiative  and  buries  the  latent  forces  of  socio-economic 
growth,  especially  in  the  pre-  and  early-capitalistic  sectors  of  the  rmal  eco¬ 
nomy,  under  a  mountain  of  government  controls  and  directives.*  As  has  been 
explained,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pre-capitalistic  mentality  is  the 
sense  of  its  social  cohesion  with  the  overcapping  village  community,  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  seek  continuous  support  from  it,  lx)th  materially  and  in  its  value 
scale,  and  to  identify  personal  welfare  wtih  communal  directive.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  bureaucracy,  the  multiplication  of  state  agencies  reaching  deep  into  the 
rural  levels,  and  the  collectivist  public  philosophy  of  the  national  leadership, 
all  have  had  the  effect  of  enforcing  the  pre-capitalistic  mentality:  the  state  has 
become  like  a  large  village  community  and  the  rural  Indonesian  stands  in  the 
same  relationship  towards  it  as  he  does  toward  his  own  microcosmic  village 
group.  To  think  of  himself  as  an  individual  apart  from  village  or  state,  to  un¬ 
dertake  work  not  directed  or  blueprinted  by  the  latter,  to  move,  in  short,  into 
the  paths  of  speculation  and  innovation,  is  under  these  circumstances  doubly 
difficult.  Not  individual  initiative  but  conformism  to  the  new  locus  of  com¬ 
munal  tradition,  i.e.  the  state,  is  the  correct  approach  to  economic  life.  Thus 
too,  the  state  has  in  effect  come  to  subsidize  large  segments  of  the  economy. 
Like  the  village  community  it  is  the  new  controller  of  the  subsistence  pie, 

•The  recent  report  on  the  operations  of  government-assisted,  small-scale  industries  reveals  once 
again  how  excessive  centralization  in  the  oversized  bureaucracy  concerned  with  industrial 
development  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  retardation  of  industrialization  (35,  p.  204). 
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and  with  its  limited  funds  it  accommodates  growing  numbers  by  slicing  the 
pie  ever  thinner.* 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  here  again  the  contrasts  in  Indonesia’s 
development  appear.  There  are,  as  the  first  part  of  this  paper  has  suggested, 
large  numbers  of  peasants  and  rural  industrialists  sufficiently  emancipated 
from  their  communal  traditions  to  provide  significant  impulses  to  economic 
development  on  their  own  strength.  These  are  anxious  to  forge  ahead  with 
their  own  individual  and  local  economic  growth,  and  have  become  progres¬ 
sively  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  interference  of  the  national  government 
located  in  Java.  Such  interference  has,  particularly  in  fiscal  matters,  probably 
led  to  a  progressive  deterioration  of  Indonesia’s  entire  economy  over  the 
years.  As  one  economist  has  put  it  (32): 

The  manner  in  which  market  prices  have  been  influenced  in  the  last  few  years  by 
levies,  subsidies,  import  regulations,  and  wage  controls  has  been  so  important  and 
has  carried  itself  onward  so  far  and  so  long,  that  we  seriously  wonder  if  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  economic  policy,  namely  the  promotion  of  national  production,  are  not 
overshot  by  the  ongoing  disruption  of  traditional  price  relationships. 

Since  December,  1956  dynamic  entrepreneurial  elements  in  the  provinces 
beyond  Java  have,  in  various  degrees,  been  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against 
the  national  government  in  Djakarta.**  The  proclamation  of  the  revolutionary 
“Indonesian  Republic”  in  Sumatra  on  February  15,  1958  was  but  the  latest 
stage  in  this  rebellion,  and  though  the  revolutionary  “Republic”  has  now 
been  reduced  to  guerilla  activity,  the  economic  factors  making  for  rebellion, 
have  not  been  substantially  eliminated. 

Thus,  by  a  strange  and  ironic  development,  Boeke’s  “dualistic”  theory  has 
found  new  applicability,  be  it  in  modified  form,  to  the  Indonesian  scene. 
On  the  one  hand  we  encounter  an  economic  mentality,  especially  prevalent 
in  Java,  which  combines  the  pre-capitalistic  traits  of  traditional  Indonesian 
village  life  with  a  dogmatic,  modem  economic  collectivism,  and  projects 
this  combination  through  the  new  “macro-communal”  agency  of  the  national 
state  and  its  hypertrophied  parasitic  bureaucracy.  On  the  other  hand  we 
meet  the  sector  of  early  and  even  developed  capitalistic  mentality,  found 
especially  outside  Java,  sufiBciently  individualistic  and  emancipated  from 
traditional  communal  controls  to  chafe  under  the  heavy  regulatory  system 
of  the  new  collectivism.  The  interplay  of  these  two  mentalities  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  support  that  they  can  generate  will  probably  determine  the  course  of 
Indonesia’s  economic  development  in  the  years  to  come. 

aThe  subsidization  of  ineflBcient  Indonesian  business  enterprises  by  a  government  unable  or 
unwilling  to  rationalize  its  credit  extension  services  has  been  well  castigated  by  A.  M.  do 
Neuman  (19). 

bOn  the  origin  and  development  of  these  provincial  rebellions  see  J.  M.  van  der  Kroef  (55, 
56,  57). 
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KENSCOFF  6c  ENVIRONS,  northern  Haiti 


Courtship,  Marriage  and  Plasaj  at  Kenscoff,  Haiti 

By 

Suzanne  Comhaire-Sylvain 

The  following  notes  on  courtship,  marriage  and  plasaj  apply  to  the  com¬ 
mune  of  Kenscoff,  an  administrative  division  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.*  Kens- 
coff  commune  is  100  square  miles  in  size  and  contains  about  15,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  according  to  the  1950  census.  Until  1930,  when  a  motor  road  was 
opened  to  Kenscoff  bourg,  the  centre  of  the  commune,  this  region  had  re¬ 
mained  isolated,  despite  its  proximity  to  Port-au-Prince,  fifteen  miles  away; 
but  with  the  new  road  and  rapid  transportation  the  bourg  was  quickly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  summer  resort  for  wealthy  people  from  Port-au-Prince. 

Yet  despite  this  closer  contact  with  the  city  folk  and  their  culture,  most 
parts  of  the  commune  have  preserved  the  original  character  of  the  life.  Lack 
of  roads  outside  the  bourg  has  helped  to  preserve  customs  which  may  long 
since  have  disappeared  in  other  parts  of  Haiti.  Today  some  Kenscoff  cus¬ 
toms  of  courtship  and  marriage  may  be  strictly  local.  For  example  the_dowry 
system  of  K<  nscoff  has  not  been  reported  from  any  other  Haitian  commune; 
nor  are  common-law  polygamists  in  other  communities  who  want  to  marry 
obliged  to  take  their  first  common-law  wives  as  their  legal  partners,  even  if 
the  first  wife  has  proven  barren.  Our  field  studies  at  Marbial,  near  Kenscoff, 
and  at  Grand  Bassin,  in  northern  Haiti,  show  that  certain  Kenscoff  customs, 
although  by  no  means  general,  have  a  wide  distribution.  Among  such  more 
widely  distributed  customs  we  must  include  the  blessing  of  the  wedding 
table,  the  bridegroom  sending  a  loaf  with  a  hole  and  an  open  bottle  to  the 
bride’s  parents  if  she  is  not  a  virgin,  and  the  churching  of  the  bride  a  few 
days  after  the  wedding.  Many  of  the  customs  which  flourish  in  the  country 
have  disappeared  from  the  towns;  for  example,  the  letter  of  proposal  which 
existed  even  in  Port-au-Prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  use  of 
dri^  humming  bird  powder  as  a  love  charm,  the  authority  which  the  so- 
called  “godparents  of  the  wedding”  exercise  over  the  couple,  and  the  pre¬ 
nuptial  mass  held  for  the  dead  in  earnest  that  a  “mourning  debt”  ( see  below ) 
will  be  paid. 

1.  Courtship 

Preliminaries 

Teen-agers  often  dream  of  having  their  own  home  with  their  mate  and 
many  children.  In  Kenscoff  bourg  boys  sometimes  play  a  game  called  kutoj* 

•The  writer  visited  Kenscoff  in  the  summer  of  1937  with  her  husband  Dr.  J.  Comhaire. 
From  1937  to  1939  while  living  at  Port-au-Prince,  they  spent  their  week  ends  and  vacations 
at  Kenscoff,  and  from  July  1956  until  October  1957  they  made  a  field  study  of  Kenscoff,  living 
there. 

bCreole  words  are  written  according  to  Laubach  notation. 
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about  the  sex  of  their  first  born.  Kuto  can  be  played  alone  in  which  case  the 
boy  throws  his  knife  (kuto)  into  the  air.  If  the  knife  falls  on  its  point  up¬ 
right,  his  first  child  will  be  a  boy;  if  the  knife  falls  flat  on  the  ground,  a  girl. 
In  another  form  of  tlie  game,  two  boys  agree  to  make  a  fixed  number  of 
throws  in  turn,  and  the  player  counts  all  his  throws  while  his  friend  keeps 
count  of  the  upright  ones.  If  the  knife  remains  upright  for  more  than  half 
of  the  player’s  throws,  his  first  child  will  be  a  boy. 

We  found  that  the  boys  of  Kenscoff  are  eager  to  find  themselves  pretty, 
active,  well-behaved  young  girls;  kdn  travay,  kdn  rdmase  (one  who  knows 
working,  knows  picking  up).  Girls  are  not  specially  sought  after  because  they 
are  relatively  well-off;  nor  do  the  boys’  parents  try  to  influence  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  such  girls.  A  mother  whose  children  were  of  marriageable  age  once  told 
us  that  rich  girls  do  not  necessarily  have  rich  homes  after  they  have  married, 
since  they  may  be  easily  deceived  and  robbed. 

For  their  part,  girls  want  a  handsome  husband,  a  good  worker  with  good 
manners,  mun  ki  kdne  pale  (a  person  who  knows  how  to  speak).  Later,  when 
they  are  mothers,  they  will  often  say  that  beauty  does  not  count.  Older  folk 
say  that  girls  prefer  the  wealthier  boys  because  they  like  pretty  dresses  and 
nice  houses. 

The  Proposal  to  the  Girl 

As  in  other  countries,  many  Haitian  boys  and  girls  wish  to  marry  early, 
to  escape  from  the  discipline  of  their  family,  to  win  their  kinsfolk’s  recog¬ 
nition  as  grown-ups.  A  man  may  beat  those  of  his  adult  unmarried  children 
who  live  with  him,  if  he  wishes.  In  the  commune,  parents  are  generally 
reluctant  to  permit  their  children  to  marry  before  they  are  at  least  twenty 
years  old.  However,  even  at  that  age,  economic  conditions  are  sucli  that 
many  couples  find  the  legal  marriage  with  all  its  customary  requirements  be¬ 
yond  their  means;  they  may  therefore  become  plase  (placed,  betrothed)  for 
tlie  two  or  three  years  before  they  have  saved  enough  money  to  marry. 
Plasaj  is  a  rather  stable  form  of  union  although  it  lacks  recognition  by 
Church  and  State. 

When  a  boy  meets  a  girl  he  likes  on  the  road  (perhaps  at  wakes  for  the 
dead  or  indeed  anywhere),  he  will  try  to  see  her  as  often  as  he  can.  He 
haunts  the  places  where  she  is  likely  to  be,  for  example  at  the  riverside.  He 
may  visit  her  there  for  hours  while  she  does  her  washing,  but  his  remarks 
will  only  be  trivial  ones,  and  he  will  not  mention  his  suit  at  that  time.  In 
such  communities  as  Caille-Neuve  or  Godineau,  when  the  boy  finally  de¬ 
cides  to  propose  he  goes  to  the  nearest  school  or  town  where  he  can  obtain 
a  typewritten  letter  setting  out  his  desires,  his  intentions  and  his  conditions. 
He  puts  fifty  centimes  or  one  gourde*  in  the  envelope,  writes  his  name  on  the 
back  and  gives  it  to  his  brother  or  sister  to  take  to  his  sweetheart.  'The  girl 

■A  gourde  is  equivalent  to  20  American  cents. 
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will  understand  that  this  is  a  letter  of  proposal.  If  she  opens  it,  it  is  a  sign 
that  she  accepts  the  suitor.  She  will  give  the  money  to  the  person  who  reads 
the  letter,  and  she  will  also  notify  her  acceptance  by  letter.  If  the  boy  does 
not  please  her,  she  will  not  open  the  letter  before  its  bearer,  and  in  most 
cases  she  will  not  answer.  However,  some  girls  may  refuse  in  writihg. 

In  areas  where  custom  permits  the  boy  to  make  his  proposal  orally,  he 
often  employs  terms  borrowed  from  the  Bible;  for  example,  he  may  say:  ‘So- 
and-so,  the  Lord  has  said  ‘Grow  and  multiply’.  I  have  some  views  on  you 
but  I  don’t  know  what  is  your  idea.”  In  1937  an  old  woman  of  Furcy  told  us 
that  the  stereotyped  proposal  formula  of  her  youth  was:  “Matniwazel,  koden 
pdn  twa  ze,  sa  u  di  pu  mwcF’  (“Miss,  Turkey  laid  three  eggs,  what  you  say 
for  me?”);  the  appropriate  formula  of  assent  was  “Bddye  ke  vdt  voldte  stva 
fd  nd  la  myenl'’  (“God,  let  thy  will  be  done,  not  mine”.)  However,  assent 
does  not  mean  immediate  acceptance,  only  an  encouragement  for  the  boy 
to  continue  his  courtship  which  has  just  begun.  Thereafter  the  lover  may  send 
flowers,  candies,  cakes,  or  kola  by  children  old  enough  to  know  how  to  deliver 
these  messages.  At  Kenscoff  we  did  not  find  any  special  symbolism  in  the 
flowers  sent  by  lovers,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Marbial  Valley  on  the  other  side 
of  the  La  Selle  mountains. 

When  the  girl  wishes  to  encourage  her  lover  further,  she  will  send  him 
a  handkerclv-ef.  He  will  then  become  a  little  bolder,  and  she  may  ask  him  to 
send  her  father  a  letter  of  proposal;  if  he  cannot,  he  will  send  her  a  bunch 
of  roses  by  a  young  messenger  on  the  next  day.  This  means:  “I  am  not  ready 
yet,  let  us  wait  a  little  longer.” 

If  the  girl  does  not  return  his  advances,  the  lover  may  go  to  the  hugd 
(voodoo  priest)  and  purchase  a  muchwa  rdje  (a  “dressed”  handkerchief)  or 
a  minva  chame  (charmed  looking  glass).  To  “dress”  a  handkerchief,  you 
put  on  it  some  fe-u-vle  ( make-you-want  powder),  the  composition  of  which 
was  impossible  to  determine,  and  dried  wdga  neges  (humming  bird  powder) 
and  then  moisten  it  with  a  good  perfume.  To  “charm”  the  pocket  looking  glass, 
the  fd-u-vle  powder  composed  by  the  hdgd  and  a  few  drops  of  perfume  are 
enough.  People  say  that  if  the  lover  pulls  the  handkerchief  or  the  mirror 
out  of  his  pocket,  the  girl  will  “follow  him  like  a  dog”.  However,  cases  are 
known  in  which  these  charms  have  failed,  “probably  because  a  more  power¬ 
ful  charm  was  fighting  it”,  according  to  one  informant. 

Parents  and  Courtship  , 

The  couple’s  parents  are  usually  well  informed  of  their  courtship;  and  if 
they  approve  they  say  nothing.  If  the  boy’s  parents  think  he  is  too  young  to 
marry,  they  tell  him  to  wait,  and  may  threaten  not  to  help  him  if  he  dis¬ 
obeys.  If  the  girl’s  parents  think  that  she  is  too  young,  they  may  deplore  it 
but  they  will  nevertheless  do  all  they  can  “not  to  let  her  chance  go  away”. 
If  his  parents  regard  the  girl  chosen  by  their  son  as  undesirable,  they  will 
talk  to  the  boy,  giving  their  reasons  and  promising  not  to  help  him  with  his 
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marriage.  In  some  districts  where  parental  authority  is  strong  the  boy’s 
parents  may  even  break  off  the  engagement,  as  did  a  woman  from  Nouvelle- 
Tourraine  in  1957  because  her  intended  daughter-in-law  “did  not  know  how 
to  wash  properly”.  If  the  girl’s  parents  regard  her  boy  as  unsuitable,  they 
will  “reason”  with  their  daughter,  and  they  will  succeed  most  of  the  time, 
except  in  Kenscoff  bourg  itself,  where  young  people  often  prefer  to  leave  their 
parents’  house  rather  than  renounce  their  love.  In  other  communities,  parents 
may  be  mollified  by  the  intervention  of  the  godmother  or  other  elderly  rela¬ 
tives  in  support  of  the  young  people.  Parents  who  suspect  that  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  unsatisfactory  lover  intends  to  seek  her  as  his  first  plasaj  and  to  marry 
later,  may  oppose  his  courtship  on  that  account. 

The  Proposal 

When  the  boy  decides  to  send  his  letter  of  proposal  to  the  girl’s  parents, 
he  buys  in  town  the  paper,  the  envelopes  and  the  kerchief  in  which  that  en¬ 
velope  will  be  wrapped.  Until  recently  special  de  luxe  paper  with  flowery 
letterheads  was  sold  in  Port-au-Prince  for  this  purpose.  Either  the  boy  writes 
the  letter  himself,  or  if  he  is  illiterate  or  traditional  in  his  outlook,  he  may 
have  it  written  by  a  “secretary”,  who  sometimes  charges  as  much  as  five 
gourdes  ($1.  U.S.A.)  for  his  services. 

This  letter  of  proposal  is  addressed  to  both  parents  of  the  girl.  Formerly 
the  letter  would  be  addressed  to  the  girl’s  father  only,  or,  if  the  father  was 
dead,  to  the  mother.  The  proposal  letter  is  signed  by  the  boy,  by  his  parents 
and  his  godparents.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  girl’s  parents  in  a  red  handkerchief 
by  an  aged  paternal  relative  of  the  boy.  One  man  who  was  44  years  old  told 
us  that  he  was  far  too  young  to  take  letters  of  proposals,  and  that  bearers 
should  be  grey-haired.  The  girl,  having  been  notified  by  her  lover  in  ad¬ 
vance,  buys  kola  and  bread  to  receive  the  messenger,  and  announces  his  ar¬ 
rival  to  her  father.  In  such  communities  as  Robin,  the  messenger  will  bring 
the  wedding  ring  at  the  same  time  as  the  letter.  Yet  the  letter  usually  sets 
a  date  for  the  wedding  about  a  year  hence;  but  this  date  is  rarely  kept,  due 
to  unforeseen  events  which  delay  completion  of  house-building  or  furniture. 

The  letter  also  mentions  a  sum  of  money  known  as  the  peye  bdne  (pay¬ 
ment  of  happiness),  which  will  be  given  to  the  bride’s  parents  on  behalf  of 
the  groom.  In  Kenscoff  and  some  other  communities,  the  wedding  ring  is  not 
given  before  the  wedding  in  the  church,  and  the  girl’s  parents  set  the  length 
of  the  engagement  in  their  reply  to  this  letter  of  proposal.  This  reply  is 
always  favourable,  since  the  courtship  has  been  going  on  for  periods  ranging 
from  three  months  to  two  years,  and  the  girl  knows  what  to  expect  before 
asking  her  lover  to  take  this  step.  The  reply  to  a  proposal  is  written  by  the 
girl’s  father  or  by  “secretary”  on  “good”  paper  and  is  also  sent  off  by  one 
of  their  aged  relatives.  ’This  letter  will  set  a  date  for  the  engagement  party 
on  one  of  the  following  Sundays. 
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Peije  Bdne  . 

The  two  families  and  the  couple’s  godparents  will  meet  for  the  engage¬ 
ment  party  at  the  house  of  the  girl’s  parents,  who  will  have  bought  rum  and 
damn  (white  rum),  wine,  kola,  or  other  liquors,  bread  and  rolls,  crackers, 
cakes  and  candies.  A  few  friends  may  also  be  invited.  Until  1935,  at  Ken- 
scoff,  the  boy’s  parents  always  brought  the  peye  bone  (also  called  peye  fete, 
or  payment  of  the  breast)  of  from  25  to  100  gourdes  to  give  to  the  girl’s 
father  in  the  presence  of  both  families  at  this  time.  By  1957,  this  custom 
had  completely  died  out  in  the  bourg,  and  it  is  also  disappearing  from  some 
other  localities  of  the  commune  under  the  combined  influence  of  school, 
Church  and  State. 

One  of  the  first  urban  settlers  at  Kenscoff  used  to  relate  how  an  engage¬ 
ment  party  which  he  attended  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  bourg,  broke  up 
because  the  boy’s  father  had  only  brought  20  gourdes  as  peye  bone.  The 
girl’s  father  had  refused  to  accept  this  and  declared  the  engagement 
postponed  until  the  man  had  fulfilled  his  obligations.  At  Furcy  and  en¬ 
virons  in  1957,  the  peye  bdne  averaged  50  gourdes,  despite  the  active  en¬ 
deavours  of  the  chef  de  Section  to  reduce  it.  In  Robin  and  adjacent  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  its  survival  was  in  doubt,  it  varied  between  50  and  100  gourdes; 
in  Bongars,  the  region  opposite,  it  stood  at  75  gourdes.  In  Dotouni,  across 
from  Fournie.,  they  still  give  a  cow  for  this  payment,  and  money  is  only 
accepted  when  there  is  no  cow  available. 

Unverified  reports  state  that  in  some  localities  “behind  Robin”  the  peye 
bone  is  handed  to  the  mother.  Elsewhere  it  is  usually  handed  to  the  girl’s 
father  who  always  gives  it  immediately  to  the  mother  for  her  to  use  as  she 
sees  fit.  Normally  she  will  give  part  to  the  couple  and  keeps  part  for  herself. 

In  the  Furcy  region  we  found  a  variant  form  of  the  letter  of  proposal. 
There  the  boy  asks  his  sweetheart  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  parents;  if  they  approve 
his  choice,  they  will  permit  him  to  send  two  aged  relatives  to  the  girl’s 
parents  to  discuss  the  marriage,  including  the  wedding  ring,  the  furniture 
and  the  house.  These  intermediaries  say  nothing  about  the  peye  bdne.  After 
their  visit  the  girl’s  parents  will  send  an  aged  relative  with  a  “paper”  wrap¬ 
ped  in  a  fine  handkerchief,  both  articles  having  been  bought  in  the  town. 
The  paper  contains  one  figure,  that  is  the  sum  the  girl’s  parents  demand. 
Since  they  expect  the  boy’s  parents  to  ask  for  a  rebate,  this  aiAount  is  norm¬ 
ally  higher  than  the  peye  bdne  which  they  are  willing  to  accept.  The  boy’s 
parents  then  return  this  sheet  of  paper  in  another  handkerchief  purchased 
in  the  town.  Under  the  initial  figure  they  write  the  amount  which  they  in¬ 
tend  to  pay  and  if  the  payments  are  to  be  made  in  two  or  three  instalments 
it  will  also  be  indicated  here.  It  is  rather  unusual  for  the  payment  to  be 
made  in  instalments.  An  aged  relative  of  the  boy  will  take  the  “paper”  back 
to  the  girl’s  parents  after  a  few  days.  The  girl’s  parents  will  only  reply  if 
they  do  not  accept  the  proposed  rebate,  and  in  that  case  their  messenger  will 
return  on  the  following  day  with  the  first  figure  or  with  a  new  figure  on 
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the  paper.  No  oral  discussion  occurs  throughout  this  negotiation.  A  party 
will  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  proposal.  The  two  relatives  of  the  boy  having 
announced  the  time  of  their  visit,  the  girl’s  mother  will  invite  her  daughter’s 
godparents,  together  with  some  of  her  relatives,  her  husband’s  kin  and  cer¬ 
tain  neighbours.  Speeches  may  be  made  while  cakes,  candies  and  liquors  are 
served  with  the  inevitable  kola  and  clairin. 

The  peye  bdne  money  may  either  be  sent  on  the  day  of  the  engagement  or 
on  the  wedding  day,  very  early  in  the  morning  before  going  to  church.  In 
those  communities  where  it  is  still  customary  to  deliver  the  payment  and 
the  ring  at  the  time  of  the  proposal,  the  engagement  party  is  highly  formal. 
For  example,  in  Penod,  the  proposal  is  always  made  on  a  Monday  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  parents  and  kin  of  both  the  couple;  the  girl  attends  to  express 
her  consent.  Two  tables  laden  with  food  and  drinks  are  set  together,  one 
for  the  boy’s  family,  the  other  for  the  girl’s.  Both  families  contribute  to  the 
expenses  and  the  boy’s  family  usually  supplies  the  meat  (pork,  goat  or 
chicken)  and  the  fish  (codfish  and  salted  herrings)  while  the  ^rl’s  family 
supplies  the  rice,  corn,  beans,  kola,  clairin  and  cakes.  The  boy’s  father  sets 
the  peye  bone  of  50  gourdes  or  so  on  the  girl’s  table,  and  the  girl’s  mother 
takes  twenty  gourdes  as  peye  tete  and  keeps  thirty  gourdes  to  buy  plates, 
dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  or  pots  and  pans  for  the  couple.  After  everyone 
has  eaten  and  drunk  the  couple’s  health,  the  party  ends  in  a  dance.  The  wed¬ 
ding  ring  which  is  given  with  the  money  cannot  be  worn  by  the  girl  until 
it  is  blessed  in  church  on  her  wedding  day;  but  some  girls  buy  themselves  a 
cheap  ring  called  an  aret  (stop)  to  wear  it  on  their  left  index  finger  through¬ 
out  the  engagement,  transferring  it  to  the  ring  finger  above  the  wedding  ring 
after  their  marriage. 

At  Furcy,  the  boy’s  father,  or  if  his  father  is  dead,  his  godfather  or  an  aged 
kinsman,  brings  the  peye  bdne  in  a  knotted  handkerchief  on  the  wedding 
day.  The  bearer  sets  this  parcel  on  the  table  prepared  for  the  wedding  feast, 
and  drops  the  ring  beside  it.  The  girl’s  father  opens  the  handkerchief, 
examines  its  contents  and  says,  “It  is  not  what  I  have  asked,  it  is  not  enough”. 
The  boy’s  father  answers,  “True  it  is  not  enough,  but  what  can  we  do?  We 
should  try  to  agree”  (“/d  ndtre  nd  kdsdti”).  The  girl’s  father  then  thanks  him 
and  calls  the  girl’s  mother  and  godmother.  The  godmother  counts  the  money 
and  asks  the  girl’s  mother:  “Are  you  content.  Will  you  say  thanks?”  The  latter 
answers:  ‘Thank  you.  Sir,  I  must  be  happy  (/d  m’kdtd),  but  be  quick  and 
give  me  all  my  things  before  I  die”,  which  means  “I  want  to  see  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  house  completed  and  at  least  one  grandchild.” 

We  have  mentioned  the  t)’pical  amounts  of  the  peye  bdne  in  several  dis¬ 
tricts;  but  if  the  girl  is  well  above  average  beauty  or  accomplishments,  or  if 
the  boy’s  family  is  relatively  prosperous,  it  will  be  much  larger.  Likewise  if 
the  girl  is  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  there  will  be  little  peye  hdni 
or  none  at  all.  It  will  also  be  lower  if  the  girl  is  not  a  virgin,  even  though  she 
may  only  have  had  relations  with  her  betrothed.  If  the  girl  has  been  a  plase 
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I  “wife”  before  her  betrothal,  or  if  she  has  previously  borne  a  child,  there 
may  be  no  peye  bdnd  at  all.  Nor  do  widows  who  re-marry  receive  the  pay¬ 
ment  as  a  rule. 

When  an  engagement  is  broken  the  girl’s  family  keeps  the  peye  bdnd  and 
the  ring,  and  the  peye  bdnd  required  of  her  next  suitor  will  reflect  her  repu¬ 
tation  and  her  conduct  during  the  previous  engagement,  although  it  will 
be  lower  than  that  paid  for  a  girl  who  had  not  previously  been  engaged.  In 
Bongars,  a  “good”  girl  with  a  previous  engagement  might  fetch  between  20 
and  30  gourdes. 

tin  some  cases  peye  bone  is  paid  to  “retain”  a  little  girl,  during  her  early 
ciiildhood.  On  growing  up  the  girl  may  refuse  to  marry  the  man  to  whom 
she  has  been  thus  engaged,  in  which  case  her  parents  will  have  to  refund  the 
I  money  to  avoid  having  a  magical  curse  put  upon  them.  Our  informants  held 

I  that  infant  betrothals  were  nowadays  rare,  but  the  parish  priest  was  not 
so  sure. 

Prohibitions  on  Marriage 

I  Boys  have  the  initiative  in  choosing  their  sweethearts.  Any  girl  who  dared 
to  press  her  preference  openly  would  thereby  ruin  her  reputation  and  might 

ithus  lose  all  chances  of  future  engagement.  However,  this  general  pattern 
may  now  be  changing.  At  Demisseau  in  1957  some  girls  asked  a  local  letter 
writer  to  draf:  letters  to  certain  boys  declaring  their  love.  The  man  was  so 
shocked  that  he  informed  the  local  elders  of  this  behaviour,  although  unable 
ji  to  reveal  anyone’s  name  due  to  professional  obligations  of  secrecy.  He  ad¬ 
vised  a  close  watch  to  check  this  innovation. 

^  We  found  few  family  feuds  in  the  communities  studied,  and  these  were 

I  generally  respected  by  young  people  for  fear  of  their  kinsfolk.  However,  in 
some  cases  hostile  families  may  be  reconciled  by  the  betrothal  of  their  mem¬ 
bers.  In  Kenscoff,  few  family  feuds  last  longer  than  two  years,  and  lovers 
^  will  wait  until  they  end.  “Enemies”  neither  greet  each  other  nor  drink  nor 
eat  together;  and  sometimes  fights  occur  between  members  of  hostile  fami¬ 
lies  which  lead  to  fines  in  court.  When  the  other  members  of  a  community 
feel  that  tempers  have  cooled,  some  mediators  will  try  to  reconcile  the  dis¬ 
putants,  and  after  one  or  two  failures,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  will 
put  an  end  to  the  feud. 

Two  other  conditions  which  may  prevent  or  delay  an  engagement  are  ill¬ 
ness  and  kinship.  In  the  commune  of  Furcy,  illness  alone  will  not  prevent  a 
marriage  since  the  old  people  say  that  whether  man  or  God  has  caused  the 
condition,  it  is  curable,  provided  one  is  clever  enough  to  find  the  remedy. 
However,  in  the  bourg  of  Kenscoff  and  in  some  other  communities,  parents 
^  will  refuse  to  approve  their  child’s  marriage  to  any  one  whose  family  line 
contains  individuals  afflicted  with  fuse  (pulmonary  tuberculosis)  or  lip 
(leprosy).  In  such  districts  these  diseases  are  regarded  as  hereditary;  “Maadi- 
saa  rete  pa  ras'"  (“these  diseases  stay  by  families”),  and  since  people  do 
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not  want  to  “spoil”  their  “race”,  betrothals  are  forbidden  if  the  boy,  the  girl 
or  either  of  their  parents,  siblings,  grand-parents,  uncles  or  aunts  has  or 
had  ttise  or  Up. 

Marriage  is  prohibited  between  members  of  the  same  direct  hne  and  among 
kinsfolk  of  the  following  categories,  including  affines;  uncle  and  niece,  aunt 
and  nephew,  godfather  and  goddaughter,  godmother  and  godson;  also  be¬ 
tween  wet  nurse  and  male  nurslings;  between  the  bride  and  her  paren  nds 
(godfather  of  the  wedding,  that  is,  the  bride’s  bestman);  and  between 
bridegroom  and  tnaren  nos  (godmother  of  the  wedding,  that  is,  the  woman 
who  leads  the  bridegroom  to  the  altar).  Despite  disapproval,  marriages 
sometimes  occur  after  discussion  between  kdpe  (godfather)  and  kdme  (god¬ 
mother)  who  have  acted  as  co-sponsors  in  christening  a  child,  in  baptising 
a  house  or  at  a  wedding;  also  between  a  man  and  his  sister-in-law  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  woman  and  her  brother-in-law  on  the  other.  Marriage  or 
plasaj  relations  are  quite  unthinkable  between  a  man  and  his  mother-in-law 
and  between  a  woman  and  her  father-in-law,  since  such  unions  would  appear 
incestuous  to  the  peasant. 

Everyone  agreed  that  mates  should  be  of  the  same  age  or  that  thejdif- 
ference  in  age  should  not  exceed  five  years,  either  sex  being  older.  To  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  this  preference  was  actually  observed  we  analysed  the  records 
of  individual  marriages®  held  in  the  Catholic  parish  of  KenscofP*  during 
1955  and  1956,  together  with  all  Baptist  weddings,  collective  or  individual,  in 
Kenscoff  commune  during  the  ten  years  from  1947  to  1956.  These  data  are 
tabulated  below. 

Table  I.  Ace  Difference  of  Spouses  at  Kenscoff  Classified  by  Religion  and  Sex 


Age  Difference 

Catholic 

Protestant 

of  Wed  Mates 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

None 

15 

14.0 

5 

4.4 

Man  I-  5  years  older 

43 

40.2 

61 

54.0 

6-10  ” 

15 

14.0 

12 

10.6 

over  10  "  ” 

12 

11.2 

17 

15.0 

Total,  Man  Older 

70 

65.4 

90 

79.6 

Woman  I-  5  years  older 

9 

8.4 

14 

12.4 

6-10  ” 

9 

8.4 

3 

2.7 

over  10  ”  ” 

4 

3.8 

1 

0.9 

Total,  Woman  Older 

22 

20.6 

18 

15.9 

%  with  age  difference  of  <±  5  yrs. 

62.6 

70.8 

Grand  Total 

107 

100.0 

113 

100.0 

2.  The  Wedding 

The  Preambles 

Engagements  vary  in  length  between  one  and  two  years,  but  some  go  on 
for  much  longer.  In  1938  we  were  told  by  one  of  the  notables  of  Lamark  in 

aFor  the  distinction  between  individual  and  collective  marriages,  see  p.  225. 
bThe  area  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  of  Kenscoff  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  com¬ 
mune. 
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Nouvelle-Tourraine,  a  district  of  Kenscoff  commune,  that  his  future  daughter- 
in-law  had  already  been  engaged  to  his  son  for  two  years.  The  girl’s  mother 
had  begged  him  on  her  death-bed  to  help  to  marry  them  early  but  economic 
misfortune  had  so  far  prevented  him  from  beginning  to  build  their  house. 
He  intended  to  support  the  couple  for  a  few  months  after  the  wedding  in 
addition  to  building  their  house  and  helping  them  to  furnish  it. 

Engaged  couples  see  one  another  frequently  and  have  a  good  deal  of  free¬ 
dom.  They  work  together  in  the  field,  attend  wakes  and  parties  together,  eat 
together  most  of  the  time,  and  usually  spend  their  evenings  together.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  at  intervals,  the  boy  will  spend  a  night  in  the  girl’s  home  with  her 
parents,  and  at  Furcy  he  could  stay  there  for  a  fortnight  continuously.  The 
boy’s  father  is  expected  to  give  the  couple  a  plot  of  land  and  to  help  his 
son  build  his  house.  However,  if  the  girl’s  father  has  more  land  than  the 
boy’s,  he  may  either  give  the  couple  a  plot  or  allow  the  boy  to  build  on  his 
own  land  near  his  own  house,  or  near  those  of  his  sons.  The  boy  will  have 
to  furnish  his  home  with  bed,  table,  dresser  and  chairs,  while  the  girl  pro¬ 
vides  the  household  with  pots  and  pans,  basins,  glasses,  cups  and  saucers, 
plates,  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  tablecloths,  and  her  own  personal  clothing, 
if  her  parents  are  too  poor  to  be  of  much  help. 

The  economic  position  of  these  peasants  is  such  that  the  young  man  very 
often  marries  his  girl  before  he  has  saved  sufiBcient  to  start  building  his  house. 
In  such  circumstances  he  will  ask  his  future  mother-in-law  to  accommodate 
him  in  her  home.  This  sort  of  arrangement  was  common  in  1957  among  the 
communities  of  Nouvelle-Tourraine  which  was  suffering  from  a  recent  hurri¬ 
cane,  and  also  in  the  Bongars  district  of  Kenscoff  where  there  had  been 
landslides  two  years  previously.  In  Robin,  which  adjoins  Kenscoff  bourg,  this 
adjustment  was  also  common.  For  example  the  school-teacher  at  Robin  had 
already  been  married  one  year,  though  her  house  was  still  being  built. 

If  the  girl  becomes  pregnant  during  her  engagement  the  wedding  date  is 
advanced  so  that  she  will  marry  before  giving  birth.  It  is  rare  for  engage¬ 
ments  to  be  broken  and  in  such  cases  the  girl  will  accept  another  suitor  in 
due  course.  If  the  girl  no  longer  likes  her  betrothed  she  will  break  the  engage¬ 
ment  freely,  whether  her  lover  will  be  disconsolate  or  not.  We  heard  of  no 
cases  at  Kenscoff,  even  in  legend,  in  which  a  young  woman  abandoned  by  her 
sweetheart  had  lost  either  her  sanity  or  her  cheerfulness.  This  sometimes 
happens  in  other  parts  of  Haiti,  and  we  have  witnessed  two  cases  of  this 
sort  in  a  small  southern  town  in  Nippes.  At  Kenscoff  our  informants  stated 
that  girls  broke  their  engagements  as  often  as  boys. 

Wedding  Preparations 

When  everything  is  more  or  less  ready,  the  couple  go  to  church  to  fix  a 
date  for  the  wedding,  taking  their  birth  and  christening  certificates  with 
them.  People  prefer  to  hold  weddings  in  the  month  which  contains  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  of  their  church.  In  Kenscoff  bourg  this  is  December, 
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since  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas;  at  Furcy  where  the  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  it  is  September.  Harvest  months,  when  money  circu¬ 
lates  freely,  are  also  favoured,  namely  December  to  February  in  the  coffee 
crop,  or  August  to  October  at  the  com  crop.  No  weddings  are  he’.il  during 
Lent.  Whenever  possible  weddings  are  held  on  a  Saturday,  other\vise  on 
Thursdays,  in  the  bourg. 

The  cost  of  a  church  wedding  varies  betw'een  25  gourdes  and  150  gourdes, 
that  is  between  $5  and  $30  (U.S.),  and  this  includes  the  15  gourdes  ($3.00 
U.S.)  due  to  the  Civil  Registrar  who  records  it.  The  weddings  we  attended 
at  Kenscoff  and  Furcy  cost  50  gourdes,  and  only  city  people  who  choose  to 
have  a  country  wedding  will  usually  undertake  the  most  elaborate  ceremonies 
costing  100  gourdes  or  more. 

Sometimes  the  boy  or  the  girl  due  to  marry  has  a  “mourning  debt”.  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  not  yet  had  to  wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  relatives 
or  godparents,  are  said  to  have  “mourning  debts”.  Before  such  persons  marry, 
their  families  will  hold  a  mass  for  the  dead  in  order  to  “stop”  the  debt,  and 
avert  the  dead’s  revenge. 

After  the  wedding  date  is  set,  the  mothers  of  the  couple  start  visiting  to 
deliver  invitations  to  the  ceremony  personally.  The  mothers’  sisters  may  also 
invite  some  people  to  attend  the  ceremony  and  the  party  which  follows.  At 
Kenscoff,  the  well-to-do  will  also  .send  printed  invitations  to  their  literate 
friends,  others  being  invited  verbally.  Those  who  are  not  invited  to  the  wed¬ 
ding  will  not  attend  as  a  rule,  but  they  will  bear  no  grudge  for  being  over¬ 
looked,  unless  this  has  occurred  several  times  mnning.  In  such  a  case  the  un¬ 
invited  person  will  probably  invite  those  who  have  ignored  him,  at  his  earliest 
opportunity.  In  similar  fashion,  several  invited  persons  may  fail  to  attend 
the  wedding;  their  absence  will  generally  be  attributed  to  other  business, 
which  is  often  the  case.  Thus  in  1956  everyone  in  the  Villiers  neighbourhood 
of  Kenscoff  bourg  was  invited  to  the  wedding  of  Christian  C — .  By  a  curious 
set  of  accidents,  no  one  attended  the  church  or  the  party.  Since  the  girl’s 
family  had  once  been  powerful  and  was  then  in  decline,  and  since  Villiers 
was  the  home  of  the  Mayor  and  other  local  leaders,  this  non-attendance 
could  have  been  interpreted  as  a  slight;  but  the  girl’s  family  only  laughed 
at  the  incident,  saying,  “These  people,  they  want  to  dress  up  too  much;  their 
clothes  are  not  ready  yet.”  Such  complaisance  may  in  part  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  principal  families  of  an  area  are  likely  to  have  a  common 
ancestor  and  the  remaining  families  will  be  linked  to  them  by  marriage  or 
indirect  affinity.  Recent  immigrants  to  a  community  may  attend  weddings 
uninvited  simply  “to  look”,  and  they  will  then  be  invited  in  and  offered  food 
and  drink. 

Once  the  date  for  the  wedding  is  set,  it  may  only  be  changed  by  the  priest, 
but  at  least  three  months  before  the  priest  is  asked  to  fix  the  wedding  the 
two  “godparents  of  the  wedding”*  must  have  signified  their  acceptance.  Any 

aSee  page  211. 
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other  wedding  attendants,  such  as  bridesmaids  and  their  escorts,  page  boys 
and  girls,  will  also  be  notified  at  the  same  time.  The  weddings  which  we  at¬ 
tended  in  the  bourg  of  Kenscoff,  had  two  bridesmaids  between  12  and  18 
years  of  age,  who  were  relatives  of  the  bride.  They  were  escorted  by  boys 
aged  from  16  to  20,  who  were  relatives  of  the  bride  and  the  groom,  and 
there  was  usually  one  page  boy  and  page  girl  or  two  page  girls,  aged  from 
3  to  6  years,  who  were  children  of  siblings  of  either  party.  In  the  weddings 
we  attended  at  Furcy  there  were  neither  bridesmaids  nor  pages,  and  these 
attendants  are  not  present  in  all  weddings  held  at  the  bourg  either,  since 
few  peasants  can  provide  the  money  to  attire  them.  At  one  wedding  we  wit¬ 
nessed,  the  bridesmaids  wore  long  pink  dresses  with  crinoline  petticoats,  their 
escorts  being  clothed  in  white  dinner  jackets  with  black  trousers,  and  the 
page  girls  in  pink  crinoline  dresses.  This  finery  was  all  made  In  Port-au- 
Prince  at  comparatively  high  cost.  Our  informants  say  that  page  boys  and 
page  girls  were  introduced  at  the  turn  of  this  century  from  the  town,  but 
that  the  more  elaborate  weddings  of  Kenscoff  had  always  had  at  least  one 
bridesmaid  who  handed  the  wedding  ring  to  the  bridegroom  in  the  church. 
Nowadays  the  pages  discharge  this  function. 

In  Kenscoff,  the  “godmother”  (the  woman  who  escorts  the  bridegroom 
to  the  altar)  is  usually  chosen  by  the  bride,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  “godfather”  (the  bestman)  is  selected  by  the  bridegroom.  At  Furcy,  the 
girl’s  mother  and  the  boy’s  mother  select  these  “godparents”;  in  other  com¬ 
munities  such  a  Dotouni,  this  is  done  by  the  boy’s  father.  “Godparents”  of 
a  wedding  should  be  respectable  married  people  whose  marital  record  in¬ 
cludes  no  divorce,  separation,  or  public  quarrels.  Although  strangers  may 
be  selected  for  these  roles,  at  least  one  of  the  “godparents”  is  usually  related 
to  the  couple.  Close  kin  are  preferred,  together  with  those  godparents  who 
sponsored  the  couple  at  their  christening.  However,  the  priest  may  reject 
a  well-known  devotee  of  the  vodu  cult,  a  polygamist  who  refuses  to  marry 
any  of  his  plase  wives,  or  a  woman  of  ill  repute. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  “godmother”  of  the  wedding  may  be  just  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  that  of  the  bride,  but  its  style  will  be  more  maternal,  even  if  the 
acting  godmother  is  only  in  her  twenties.  The  “godmother”  is  also  expected 
to  make  a  gift  to  the  couple.  In  one  fairly  representative  wedding  the  bride’s 
elder  sister  was  “godmother”,  and  her  gift  included  a  pair  of  embroidered 
sheets,  two  embroidered  table-cloths,  one  dozen  tumblers  and  six  cups  and 
saucers.  At  this  wedding  the  “godfaAer”,  who  was  not  related  to  either  party, 
gave  the  “godmother”  a  new  handbag  from  the  city,  besides  25  gourdes 
apiece  to  the  bride  and  groom.  The  godparents  of  a  wedding  are  expected  to 
help  the  couple  when  they  are  in  need,  to  lend  them  money  without  interest, 
to  provide  them  with  board  and  lodging  if  their  travels  should  bring  them 
to  the  godparents’  residence.  In  many  communities  this  obligation  to  extend 
free  credit  is  reciprocal  between  godparents  and  the  couple,  and  the  money 
may  not  be  returned  by  the  poorer  godchildren.  Godparents  may  also  medi- 
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ate  in  disputes  between  husband  and  wife,  since  their  advice  will  usually  be 
heeded. 

The  bridesmaids,  their  escorts  and  pages  may  either  be  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  couple,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  give  them  anything. 
Everyone  invited  to  the  wedding  is  expected  to  bring  a  gift  for  the  couple  on 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  wedding.  Cash  is  a  very  popular  gift  at  Ken- 
scoff,  and  cash  gifts  are  almost  the  nile  in  more  remote  communities. 

On  the  same  afternoon  or  that  which  precedes  it,  some  families  of  the 
bourg  arrange  for  the  couple  to  receive  a  blessing  from  both  their  fathers. 
The  girl’s  father  will  lead  the  pair  to  the  place  where  the  wedding  party 
will  be  held,  taking  in  hand  a  jug  of  cold  water.  At  the  entrance  he  will 
make  them  kneel  down  before  him  while  he  asks  God  that  the  wedding 
should  vini  d  bye  ale  d  bye  (come  well,  go  well),  after  which  he  pours  the 
water  on  the  ground,  lifts  up  the  young  people,  and  places  his  daughter’s 
hand  in  that  of  her  partner.  'This  being  done,  the  couple  go  to  the  house  of 
the  boy’s  parents  where  his  father  has  been  waiting,  but  they  do 
not  enter  the  house,  being  blessed  in  the  same  way  at  the  entrance  of  the 
premises.  If  the  father  of  either  party  is  dead,  his  place  may  be  taken  by 
his  twin  brother,  or  by  the  mother,  or  the  mother’s  sister,  or  by  the  god¬ 
mother  if  there  is  no  one  else.  This  blessing  cannot,  however,  l>e  given  by  a 
grandparent  nor  by  any  paternal  uncle  except  the  dead  father’s  hvin.  When 
asked  about  the  meaning  of  the  water  which  was  spilled,  most  people  said 
that  it  was  spilled  simply  because  it  has  always  been  done  so,  and  that  it 
had  no  other  meaning.  One  individual  explained  that  it  was  a  protection 
against  enemies  who  might  light  a  magical  candle  to  stop  either  the  bride 
or  her  groom  from  reaching  the  church;  “krich  dlo  mete  freche,  dekupe 
deed,  tiyc  bup-a”  ( the  jug  of  water  puts  coolness,  cuts  in  advance, 
puts  out  the  candle”).  This  seems  like  a  rationalization,  and  it  is  more  prob¬ 
able  that  the  father’s  blessing  is  a  modified  survival  of  a  similar  rite  which 
formed  part  of  the  traditional  pagan  wedding  dr?scribed  below.  Some  features 
of  this  old  pagan  ceremony  have  been  preserved  in  plasaf,  and  this  ritual 
blessing  may  well  have  been  transferred  therefrom  to  the  Christian  wedding 
in  a  modified  form. 

The  Wedding  Feast 

The  day  before  the  wedding,  both  families  prepare  for  the  party  which 
follows  it  and  which  is  usually  held  in  the  girl’s  home.  The  groom  will  call 
on  various  people  to  help  purchase  foodstuffs  in  town,  and  others  will  collect 
crockery,  glassware  and  other  utensils  for  the  feast  from  neighbours  and 
friends.  At  one  marriage  in  Penod,  it  took  three  horses  and  fifteen  people 
to  carry  the  foodstuffs  for  the  feast. 

If  the  reception  is  to  be  held  in  another  persons  house,  the  girl  sleeps 
there  and  the  bridal  party  set  out  from  there  for  the  church.  At  Kenscoff, 
the  bridal  party  go  to  church  and  return  on  foot,  and  they  only  use  cars 
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or  buses  when  it  is  raining.  In  other  parts  of  the  commune,  the  party  travels 
on  horseback;  but  in  the  bourg  they  walk  slowly  and  sedately,  with  little 
talk,  and  that  in  muted  tones.  In  some  parts  of  Haiti  individuals  without 
an  escort  are  not  admitted  to  a  bridal  party,  hut  at  Kenscoff  the  bridal 
party  no  longer  marches  in  pairs.  Returning  from  the  church,  they  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  those  guests  who  came  directly  to  the  house.  Its  courtyard  is 
gaily  decorated,  and  there  may  be  an  arch  of  flowers  at  the  entrance  and 
bowers  with  benches  and  chairs  for  the  guests.  One  specially  large  bower 
may  be  prepared  for  the  dance.  In  the  main  room  of  the  house,  there  will 
be  a  large  table,  specially  reserved  for  the  couple,  their  parents  and  god- 
piirents,  the  bridesmaids  and  their  escorts,  the  pages,  if  any,  and  a  few  im¬ 
portant  guests.  In  all,  there  may  be  as  many  as  six  tables  laden  with  food 
and  drink  inside  and  outside  of  the  house. 

When  the  bridal  party  is  in  sight,  the  pi  savdn  or  “savanna”  priest,  who  is 
often  the  sexton,  will  bless  the  big  table  with  holy  water,  while  reciting 
prayers  and  singing  hymns.  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  chosen  to  wait  on  this 
table,  to  cut  the  cake  and  the  bread,  and  to  serve  the  food  and  the  drinks. 
Sometimes  there  is  also  a  big  loaf  in  the  middle  of  the  table  beside  the 
bridal  cake.  No  one  will  touch  this  loaf  since  it  belongs  to  “those  who  are 
not  there”,  that  is,  the  dead  or  other  absent  guests. 

The  first  person  to  be  served  are  the  godparents  of  the  wedding,  and  after 
sipping  some  coffee  they  say,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  drunk,  take 
what  is  yours.”  When  kola  or  wine  is  served  the  bride’s  father  or  the  god¬ 
father  of  the  wedding  may  make  a  speech  followed  by  other  important  per¬ 
sons  who  are  present.  The  guests  will  drink  clairin  ( white  rum )  rum,  liquors, 
and  sometimes  beer  or  wine,  and  they  are  fed  with  cakes,  crackers  and  sand¬ 
wiches. 

If  the  bride’s  father  makes  a  speech  he  will  praise  his  daughter  and  the 
care  he  has  taken  of  her,  instructing  his  son-in-law  not  to  fail  the  trust  placed 
in  him.  On  behalf  of  the  bridegroom,  the  godfather  will  reassure  the  bride’s 
father  that  his  daughter  will  not  now  lack  anything.  Other  members  of  the 
party  may  say  what  they  like  after  praising  the  couple’s  parents  for  their 
upbringing  and  wishing  them  happiness.  At  one  wedding  we  attended,  one 
of  the  speakers  proceeded  to  make  a  political  speech  to  the  large  assembly 
on  the  coming  elections. 

After  the  bridal  table  has  been  served,  those  guests  sitting  outside  will 
be  given  sandwiches  and  drinks.  Then  the  music  and  dancing  starts,  a  phono¬ 
graph  and  radio  being  used  in  the  bourg,  elsewhere  an  accordion,  banjo, 
wawa  and  tchatcha  (rattles),  mdniba  (native  stringed  instruments)  or 
drums.  Individualism  is  highest  in  the  bourg,  and  nowadays  some  people 
may  receive  special  invitations  to  dinner,  the  others  returning  to  their  homes 
at  noon  and  rejoining  the  party  at  about  two  o’clock.  “OfBcial”  guests  will 
then  liave  dinner  inside  at  the  big  table,  and  plates  will  be  passed  to  the 
“common”  people  outside  the  house.  At  one  typical  wedding  there  were 
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between  forty  and  fifty  people  for  dinner.  There  was  an  abundance  of  rice, 
commeal,  sorghum,  r^  kidney  beans,  yams  and  plantains,  together  with 
some  beef,  and  cake  and  liquor  for  dessert.  At  another  wedding  that  month 
all  who  attended  —  about  150  guests  —  stayed  for  the  dinner,  since  the  host  j( 
had  killed  two  huge  pigs  and  had  an  abundance  of  meat.  ' 

After  dinner  the  bride  and  the  groom  will  remove  their  wedding  clothes 
and  rejoin  the  party  in  simpler  dress.  People  go  home  at  dusk  and  return 
the  next  morning.  The  party  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  or  so  long  as  there 
are  any  foodstuffs  and  drinks.  In  communities  remote  from  the  town,  all 
guests  should  stay  for  dinner,  and  those  whose  homes  are  far  away  may 
spend  the  night  in  the  house  where  the  party  is  held,  or  at  another  one 
nearby.  If  there  are  no  available  kitchen  utensils  large  enough  to  contain 
the  victuals,  children’s  bath  tubs  may  be  used  for  cooking  the  kidney  beans, 
or  big  “boilers”  for  Congo  peas,  rice,  com  and  yams.  A  wedding  is  perhaps 
the  only  time  when  the  hill  peasant  gets  plenty  of  meat.  If  some  food  and  i 
drink  is  left  over  from  the  party,  the  couple  will  wrap  it  in  dish  towels  to  F 
take  to  the  godparents  of  the  wedding,  thanking  them  for  their  help. 

In  some  Kenscoff  families,  the  girl’s  mother  sleeps  in  the  room  adjoining 
the  couple  during  their  first  night.  Next  morning  the  bridegroom  should  tell 
her  if  he  “found  what  he  thought”.  Twenty  years  ago  marriage  was  rarely  f 
consummated  on  the  wedding  night  and  even  in  the  bourg  the  bridal  pair 
would  remain  each  at  the  house  of  their  parents  for  the  eight  days  which 
follow  the  end  of  the  wedding  party.  In  some  communities  such  as  Furcy, 
the  couple  usually  remain  for  eight  days  at  the  house  of  the  girl’s  mother 
before  going  to  their  new  home. 

If  the  bridegroom  finds  that  “maddm-li  pa  ndmaT’  (his  wife  is  not  a  vir¬ 
gin”)  he  will  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  digging  a  hole  in 
the  loaf  and  opening  the  bottle,  and  giving  them  to  the  girl’s  mother  if  she 
lives  in  the  house,  without  a  word,  or  sending  it  to  his  bride’s  parents  if  they  | 
live  apart.  In  the  more  remote  communities,  two  or  three  old  women  from 
the  two  families  still  “examine”  the  girl  on  the  day  before  her  wedding.  If  i 
they  send  her  parents  the  bread  and  wine  intact,  there  is  general  rejoicing.  I 
Otherwise  si  kdsta-a  tdbe  tnal  (if  the  verification  falls  wrong),  the  boy’s  p 
family  will  heap  insults  on  the  bride’s  people  and  in  such  cases  the  peye 
bdni  will  be  reduced. 

The  bride’s  parents  usually  help  her  with  certain  expenses.  'They  may 
provide  all  her  pots  and  pans,  as  well  as  her  linen  and  trousseau  if  they 
are  pleased  with  the  marriage,  and  if  they  can  afford  this  outlay.  If  the 
parents  are  poor,  the  godmother  of  the  wedding  should  provide  the  bridal 
dress;  but  usually  she  will  give  the  bride  glasses,  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  few 
dollars  or  the  equivalent  in  foodstuffs.  In  many  localities  such  as  Dotouni, 
the  bridegroom  provides  his  bride  with  a  dress,  and  she  will  requite  him 
with  a  hat  and  a  handkerchief.  The  godfather  of  the  wedding  is  obliged  to 
supply  the  bridegroom  with  a  good  machete  or  a  sheath,  if  he  already  has 
the  former. 
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The  bride’s  parents  are  responsible  for  the  wedding  party,  although 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  bridegroom  may  send  gifts  of  food  and  drink. 
In  addition  they  sometimes  give  their  daughter  a  little  cash,  so  that  she 
may  not  require  anything  from  her  husband  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  There 
is  however,  no  uniformity  in  this  practice  in  any  community. 

Religious  Variations 

Marriages  are  sometimes  celebrated  collectively  and  without  any  payment 
to  the  church.  The  peasant  describes  such  marriages  as  "charit  misydne” 
(missionary  charity)  somewhat  derisively,  since  they  are  preceded  by  periods 
of  religious  instruction,  and  their  participants  are  usually  lax  in  church  at¬ 
tendance.  The  church  conducts  the  ceremony  free  of  charge  to  defeat  objec¬ 
tions  based  on  the  grounds  of  cost.  In  the  Kenscoff  commune  the  Protestant 
missions  were  the  first  to  hold  these  free  collective  marriages.  We  attended 
two  collective  weddings  held  by  the  Baptist  mission  at  Fermatte.  Almost  all 
the  couples  were  recently  baptised  converts  who  had  made  their  communion 
that  morning  before  marrying.  Some  of  these  collective  brides  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  dresses  from  the  missionary’s  wife.  None  the  less,  by  all  accounts, 
these  collective  marriages,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  do  not  attain  their 
aim  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  a  wedding,  except  in  some  communities  of 
Nouvelle-Tourraine.  The  church  payments  saved  by  the  peasant  will  be  spent 
on  more  foc-Jstuffs  and  drinks  for  the  party;  and  even  the  plain  dress  given 
as  a  bridal  gown  fails  to  promote  simplicity.  The  bride  will  wear  the  dress 
in  church  to  please  its  donor,  but  immediately  she  reaches  home  she  will 
exchange  it  for  the  traditional  long  white  dress  and  veil  of  a  Kenscoff  bride. 
At  Furcy  in  1956-57,  two  such  cases  were  pointed  out  to  us. 

Protestant  weddings  for  the  individual  couples  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Catholics  except  in  their  church  ritual.  Both  involve  godparents,  brides¬ 
maids  and  bridesmen,  page  boys  and  page  girls,  and  the  wedding  party  is 
similar  except  that  dancing  and  rum  are  missing  from  Protestant  celebrations. 
Even  so,  intoxication  sometimes  occurs  due  to  excess  of  the  strong  wine 
brewed  by  many  local  Protestants.  In  addition,  as  far  as  we  know,  peye  bdne 
has  no  place  in  Protestant  marriages. 

The  Sunday  after  the  wedding,  ( or,  in  remote  places  where  the  priest  may 
not  stay  until  then  on  the  last  day  of  his  visit)  the  bride  will  attend  Mass 
to  take  holy  communion.  This  is  known  as  the  leve  nds,  the  wedding  church¬ 
ing.  As  in  the  leve  kuch,  the  churching  which  follows  a  childbirth,  the  bride 
will  kneel  for  some  time  at  the  church  door  praying  with  her  arms  extended 
before  she  goes  inside.  The  priest  has  no  part  in  this  personal  rite  of  puri¬ 
fication. 

PLASAJ 

From  colonial  times  in  Haiti,  besides  this  religious  union  which  is  officially 
recognized  and  has  legal  sanctions,  another  kind  of  stable  mating  has  had 
general  observance.  This  is  known  as  plasaj.  Plasaj  is  a  polygamous  union. 
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Even  now  in  Kenscoff  bourg,  a  letter  of  proposal  may  be  sent  to  initiate 
plasaj  rather  than  marriage.  The  only  obvious  difference  in  the  wording  will 
be  the  omission  of  marriage  in  this  letter,  and  in  some  communities  plasaj 
will  be  mentioned  instead  of  marriage. 

Nowadays,  in  the  bourg,  if  there  is  a  letter  of  proposal  for  plasaj  it  is 
only  signed  by  the  young  man  himself,  and  he  will  send  it  to  the  father  of 
his  sweetheart  by  a  young  relative.  No  engagement  precedes  a  plasaj.  The 
letter  of  proposal  will  be  sent  when  the  home  is  ready  and  there  may  not 
be  a  separate  house.  Often  the  girl  remains  in  her  parents’  house,  or  spends 
two  or  three  months  in  a  house  rented  by  her  “husband”,  returning  to  her 
parents’  house  either  with  him  or  alone.  In  some  cases  known  to  us,  the 
house  was  built  by  the  man  some  years  after  the  relation  had  begun;  in 
others  the  woman  built  herself  a  house  on  her  own  land  or  on  her  father’s 
land;  in  yet  other  cases  the  couple  remained  with  two  or  three  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  quarters  provided  “temporarily”  by  the  woman’s  parents,  sometimes 
for  more  than  five  years. 

At  Kenscoff  bourg  there  is  no  answer  to  the  letter  of  proposal  for  plasaj; 
but  three  days  after  its  delivery,  the  girl  will  go  to  the  house  of  her  lover 
accompanied  by  her  parents,  relatives  and  friends.  There,  they  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  young  man,  his  relatives  and  his  friends.  He  will  give  his 
plnse  “wife”  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  reflects  his  economic  position, 
but  this  sum  usually  exceeds  the  current  rates  for  peye  bdn^  in  a  legal  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  girl  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  communities.  Everyone  present 
will  then  produce  their  gifts,  and  most  of  these  will  be  in  cash.  The  girl’s 
parents  will  help  her  to  buy  pots  and  pans,  linen,  clothing,  plates  and  glass¬ 
ware.  The  boy’s  parents  neither  help  him  to  build  his  house  nor  to  furnish  it. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  the  bourg,  a  letter  of  proposal  for  plasaj  would  some¬ 
times  be  sent  before  the  house-building  had  started,  as  still  happens  in 
Furcy  and  nearby  communities.  At  that  time  a  verbal  reply  would  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  same  messenger.  A  party  would  then  be  held  at  the  house  of 
the  girl’s  parents  to  feast  the  plasaj,  but  the  boy  and  girl  would  continue  to 
live  with  their  respective  parents.  They  would  work  in  a  common  field  to¬ 
gether,  and  build  their  future  house,  and  they  would  behave  like  engaged 
people  except  that  they  would  also  sleep  together.  After  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  they  went  to  their  own  house,  and  at  that  time  in  most  cases  the 
plasaj  money  would  be  paid  to  the  girl’s  father.  If  the  man  already  had  an¬ 
other  “wife”  —  legal  or  other  —  the  girl  would  live  alone  with  her  baby  in 
the  house  which  her  plase  “husband”  had  provided,  and  he  would  visit  her 
nearly  every  day,  eating  with  her  from  time  to  time,  and  sleeping  with  her 
in  her  turn. 

'This  general  pattern  of  plasaj  still  obtains  in  most  localities  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  but  even  in  1937  it  was  not  a  uniform  usage  in  the  bourg.  In  many 
cases  the  letter  of  proposal  would  be  sent  after  the  house  was  completed,  when 
the  girl  was  oither  pregnant,  or  already  a  mother.  ’The  girl’s  party  would  go 
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to  their  own  home  on  the  third  day  after  receiving  the  letter  as  they  do  to¬ 
day,  to  find  the  boy’s  party  awaiting  them.  The  peye  bdne  would  be  laid  on 
a  table  among  other  gifts  for  the  bride,  who  would  take  it  and  use  it  as 
she  wished.  Once  when  relatives  on  both  sides  had  contributed  65  gourdes, 
the  peye  bdne  was  only  25  gourdes,  giving  the  girl  a  total  of  90.  In  addition 
this  particular  girl  had  already  received  a  plot  of  land,  and  was  being  given 
that  day  a  two-roomed  thatched  house  complete  with  a  wooden  bed,  a  table 
and  four  chairs.  At  this  party  there  were  two  tables  of  food  and  drink;  one 
prepared  by  the  man  for  the  girl’s  mother,  and  the  other  by  the  girl’s  family 
for  the  man’s  mother.  After  the  party  the  mothers  wrapped  all  that  remained 
in  dish  towels  and  carried  it  home. 

At  Kenscoff  bourg  the  payment  of  peye  bone  in  a  plasaj  to  the  girl  may 
have  co-existed  for  long  with  the  payment  to  her  father.  Adelia  J —  whose 
plasaj  occurred  during  the  first  World  War,  “found  80  gourdes”  on  her  table, 
none  of  which  she  gave  her  father  or  mother.  However,  even  in  1937  there 
were  a  number  of  men  who  made  no  payments  for  plasaj,  some  because  they 
had  already  another  “wife”  —  legal  or  other  —  and  thought  that  only  the  first 
should  receive  the  gift,  others  because  they  regarded  a  furnished  house  and 
a  field  as  quite  sufficient. 

Some  informants  told  us  that  at  Kenscoff  about  seventy  years  ago,  the 
girl’s  father  would  bless  the  plasaj  before  the  party  began.  To  do  so  he 
would  place  his  daughter’s  hand  in  her  lover’s  and  would  bring  them  before 

his  ogatwa  (the  small  temporary  altar  of  a  /oo).  He  would  begin  by  lighting 
a  candle  there,  and  then  would  pour  some  water  and  wheat  flour  on  the 
ground,  turning  his  back  to  the  setting  sun  and  asking  his  loa  and  his  dead 
ancestors  to  protect  and  help  the  couple.  At  that  time  the  boy’s  father  built 
the  house  for  his  son’s  first  plase  “wife”,  plasaj  always  having  been  a  poly¬ 
gamous  union,  and  he  also  paid  the  peye  bdne,  the  boy  being  responsible 
for  all  expenses  in  his  subsequent  matings. 

Nowadays,  men  still  send  letters  of  proposal  for  other  plase  wives  besides 
their  first,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  girl  should  not  have  lived  with 
any  man  before;  however,  in  Kenscoff  the  boy’s  father  never  helps  him  ar¬ 
range  a  plasaj,  although  this  is  common  in  many  other  communities,  where 
a  father  may  sometimes  help  his  son  to  take  a  second  or  a  third  plase  “wife.” 

In  Kenscoff  bourg,  many  young  people  start  their  mating  career  by  plasaj 
with  the  hope  of  getting  married  later  on.  If  they  receive  help  from  the  girl’s 
father,  this  hope  may  be  realized  within  a  few  years;  and  in  that  case  their 
children  bom  before  the  marriage  will  be  legitimized.  One  man  in  the  bourg 
had  “placed”  his  daughter  with  a  poor  young  man  whose  father  had  died. 
Although  this  union  was  a  "coup  de  tdte”  established  without  letter  of  pro¬ 
posal,  the  girl’s  father  kept  her  in  his  home  and  gave  her  lover  some  work 
from  time  to  time  to  help  him  purchase  the  furniture.  This  man  also  gave 
his  daughter  a  three-roomed  house  on  his  own  land  and  thereby  enabled  the 
couple  to  marry  after  three  years,  and  thus  legitimized  their  two  babies. 
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Another  man  had  already  succeeded  in  marrying  off  two  of  his  “placed” 
daughters,  and  their  three  sisters  in  similar  conditions  were  striving  in  1957 
to  marry  with  his  help. 

Marriage  and  Plasaj 

In  and  around  Furcy,  it  seems  that  the  most  common  path  to  marriage  in¬ 
volves  the  following  four  steps: 

1.  The  courtship:  Pap-pale  a  mun  m6  Tpa  kdnc  si  zafd-l  hd  (he  is  speaking 
with  somebody,  but  he  not  knowing  if  his  affair  good;  that  is  to  say  he  has 
not  yet  received  an  answer  from  the  girl  nor  proposed  to  her  parents);  or 
of  the  girl:  li  gi  mun  k’ap-pale  ak  li  (she  has  somebody  who  is  speaking 
with  her,  meaning  somebody  courting  her). 

2.  The  engagement,  which  may  permit  sexual  relations  after  a  formal  pro¬ 
posal.  The  girl’s  position  is  described  as  follows:  li  tuju  ka  papa,  me  fdnafe 
a  mun  (she  still  in  father’s  house,  but  she  has  relations  with  somebody.  These 
are  not  necessarily  sexual  relations,  but  refer  to  the  engagement).  Alterna¬ 
tively  people  say:  papa-l  bati  d  ti-kay  zeb  pu  li  nd  laku-li,  rdnafe  a  mun 
(her  father  has  built  a  small  thatched  hut  for  her  in  his  backyard,  she  has 
relations  with  somebody);  and  in  this  case  they  mean  she  has  sexual  re¬ 
lations  with  a  man  of  whom  her  father  approves,  and  who  has  built  a  house 
for  them  both.  The  boy’s  condition  is  also  described  clliptically  as:  li  poko 
maye  li  poko  plase,  me  Tdnafe  a  mun  (he  not  yet  married,  he  not  yet  placed, 
but  he  has  relations  with  somebody).  People  may  stay  dnaje  (in  relations, 
engaged)  for  one  or  two  years  before  they  begin  to  save  for  their  marriage, 
but  it  is  rare  for  them  to  break  this  engagement. 

3.  The  plasaj.  Should  the  girl  in  the  thatched  hut  or  in  her  father’s  house 
become  dbaase  (pregnant),  her  father  will  ask  her  suitor  to  marry  her  with¬ 
in  a  few  months,  and  if  he  cannot,  to  take  her  into  his  house.  Normally  the 
lover  will  wait  until  after  the  child  is  horn  before  doing  so,  but  the  couple 
will  be  considered  as  “placed”  while  they  save  for  their  marriage.  If  the  girl 
remains  chaste  or  barren  while  living  in  her  father’s  house,  there  may  be  no 
plasaj. 

4.  Finally  there  is  the  marriage  which  occurs  at  least  one  year  after  the 
savings  have  started. 

The  priests  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  the  Nouvelle-Tourraine  Section  have 
kept  a  journal  which  mentions  a  variety  of  plasaj  current  in  that  region  a 
generation  ago.  This  is  the  rckonet  (recognition).  In  rekdnet,  the  young  man 
goes  to  the  girl’s  parents’  home  with  two  witnesses  to  propose.  Money  is 
paid  and  gifts  are  exchangetl  there.  The  families  concerned  issue  a.s  many 
invitations  as  for  a  regular  marriage,  and  there  is  a  party  which  lasts  a  full 
day.  ’Thereafter,  the  young  [x?ople  work  together,  they  have  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another,  and  may  even  go  to  live  in  their  own  house  without 
any  church  or  legal  marriage.  Although  rekdnet  seems  to  have  been  a  monog- 
gamous  prelude  to  church  marriage,  the  good  fathers  had,  in  1924,  to  take 
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sanctions  against  some  of  their  leading  church  members  who  had  either 
themselves  contracted  such  unions  or  had  allowed  their  children  to  do  so. 
As  far  as  we  know,  rekdnet  is  no  longer  practised  in  the  commune  of  Ken- 
scoff. 

That  marriage  is  still  regarded  by  many  as  a  process  which  involves  sev¬ 
eral  phases,  including  plasaj,  is  to  some  extent  indicated  by  the  rather  late 
age  of  the  couples  joined  in  recent  church  weddings  there.  By  analysing  the 
records  of  the  individual  weddings  held  in  the  Catholic  parish  chvu*ch  of 
Kenscoff  for  1955  and  1956,  and  similar  ceremonies  held  at  the  Baptist 
church  for  the  commune  from  1947  to  1956  inclusive,  we  can  determine  the 
ages  of  couples  at  the  time  of  their  wedding.  Some  of  these  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Ace  of  Men  at  Marriage  in  Catholic  and  Baptist  Cmitrches  of  Kenscoff 


Age  of  Husband 

CATHOLICS 
No.  of 

Weddings 

% 

BAPTISTS 
No.  of 

Weddings 

% 

Under  30  years: 

No  child  legitimized 

44 

41.1 

21 

18.6 

1-3  children 

8 

7.5 

3 

2.7 

30  -  39  years 

23 

21.5 

30 

26.5 

40-  49 

17 

15.9 

32 

28.3 

50  -  r  9 

6 

5.6 

14 

12.4 

60  years  and  over* 

9 

8.4 

13 

11.5 

*No  marriages  in  articulo  mortit  are  included. 


Persons  of  either  sex  may  marry  or  enter  a  new  plasaj  however  old  they 
are,  provided  they  can  find  a  willing  partner;  and  even  marked  differences 
in  the  ages  of  partners  will  not  cause  much  scandal,  provided  they  are  not 
too  obvious. 

Plasaj  being  polygamous,  and  polygamy  being  well  accepted  in  this  region 
men  and  women  of  Kenscoff  commune  see  no  harm  in  a  lawfully  married 
man  having  one  or  more  plase  partners  in  addition  to  his  legai  wife.  We 
made  detailed  studies  of  the  composition  of  287  households  in  Kenscoff,  all 
of  which  contained  at  least  one  locally-bom  spouse;  another  142  households 
in  some  of  the  neighbouring  communities  were  studied,  together  with  219 
in  Furcy  and  the  environs.  These  studies  yield  the  following  information 
about  the  incidence  of  polygamy  in  this  area: 


Table 

3.  Males  of 

Sample  by 

Marital 

Status 

AND 

Number 

OF 

Mates 

Locality 

Unmarried 

Number  of  Plase  "Wives" 
Men 

Married  Men 

% 

Folyga- 

None: 

One: 

Two: 

More: 

Total 

None: 

One: 

Two: 

More:  Total 

mists 

Kenscoff 

bourg 

Neighbouring 

19 

134 

19 

1 

173 

76 

25 

8 

5 

114 

20.21 

Communities 

7 

35 

5 

— 

47 

78 

13 

2 

2 

95 

15.49 

Region  of 

Furcy 

3 

36 

2 

— 

41 

167 

9 

2 

— 

178 

5.95 
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To  interpret  these  data  correctly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following 
points: 

1.  In  all  recorded  cases,  the  plasaj  union  was  more  than  two  years  old, 
and  it  cannot  accordingly  be  confused  with  temporary  affairs  which  nowa¬ 
days  pass  by  the  same  name  at  Kenscoff,  due  to  the  local  adoption  of  speech 
habits  brought  in  by  city  people.  Outside  the  bourg  and  especially  in  remote 
communities,  unions  which  neither  fulfil  the  conditions  of  plasaj  nor  are  in¬ 
tended  to  do  so,  are  referred  to  as  dnafe.  All  cases  in  which  the  plasaj  was 
not  yet  two  years  old  have  been  excluded  from  the  preceding  compilation. 

2.  In  Kenscoff  bourg,  the  unmarried  men  reported  as  lacking  plase  “wives” 
included  nine  who  were  formerly  “placed”,  and  whose  unions  had  terminated 
by  death  or  separation.  Of  these  four  were  widowers  and  five  bachelors;  of 
three  formerly  “placed”  men  in  the  neighbouring  communities,  one  was  a 
widower  and  two  were  bachelors;  at  Furcy,  there  was  one  widower  and 
two  bachelors  in  this  category. 

3.  Unmarried  men  with  plase  wives  included  four  widowers  in  Kenscoff, 
two  in  the  neighbouring  communities  and  two  in  the  Furcy  region. 

4.  At  Kenscoff,  the  married  men  with  plase  wives  included  five  who  had 
separated  from  their  legal  wives  informally,  eleven  who  had  already  at  least 
one  of  these  plase  wives  before  marriage,  fifteen  who  had  entered  into  plasaj 
after  their  marriage,  and  seven  for  whom  our  data  about  their  pre-marital 
life  are  inadequate.  Of  men  belonging  to  this  category  in  the  neighbouring 
communities,  one  was  informally  separated,  nine  had  been  “placed”  before 
marriage,  five  had  “placed”  afterwards,  and  there  were  two  for  whom  we 
have  no  adequate  data.  Among  males  of  the  Furcy  region,  there  was  one  in¬ 
formally  separated  man,  hvo  who  had  “placed”  before  marriage,  seven  who 
were  “placed”  after,  and  one  for  whom  we  have  no  data. 

5.  Two  married  men  without  plase  “wives”  at  Kenscoff  and  another  two 
in  the  neighbouring  communities  had  dismissed  their  plase  “wives”  perman¬ 
ently  on  getting  married,  taking  their  children  by  these  women  into  their 
homes.  Two  men  from  the  Furcy  region  and  one  at  Kenscoff  had  also  separ¬ 
ated  from  their  legal  wives  informally. 

6.  Taken  as  a  group  the  unmarried  men  were  much  poorer  but  not  much 
younger  than  those  who  had  married. 

7.  A  fair  number  of  the  men  in  our  sample,  whether  married  or  unmar¬ 
ried,  and  with  or  without  plase  “wives”  also  had  temporary  affairs  with 
other  women. 

8.  Since  church  marriage  gives  much  prestige  to  a  man  and  woman  alike, 
most  of  the  unmarried  men  who  were  actually  “placed”,  looked  forward  to 
marriage  no  less  eagerly  than  did  their  initial  plase  “wives”  whom  they 
would  have  to  wed. 

Plasaj  and  Polygamy 

As  a  rule,  a  man  with  only  one  plase  “wife”  will  marry  her  even  if  they 
have  no  children  together.  But,  at  Kenscoff  bourg,  if  he  finds  someone  he 
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prefers  in  another  locality  he  may  dismiss  his  initial  plase  “wife”  or  try  to 
do  so.  In  such  a  case  he  will  keep  at  least  one  of  their  children  in  his  home. 
This  separation  may  well  be  permanent,  and  we  have  observed  three  such 
cases  in  Kenscoff  bourg.  However,  in  other  communities  even  the  possibility 
of  this  repudiation  of  a  first  plase  “wife”  to  marry  a  complete  stranger,  is 
denied  emphatically.  One  informant  in  Furcy  remarked:  “17  pa  ge  dwa  fe  sa, 
u  fi  krim,  Jezi  Kri  ap-tuye-u  fret”  (“You  have  no  right  to  do  that,  you  make 
crime, *}esus  Christ  will  kill  you  without  pity”).  In  most  places  a  man  would 
probably  prefer  to  live  with  his  new  spouse  in  her  community  or  elsewhere 
rather  than  to  force  her  on  his  own.  A  man’s  marriage  to  some  later  plase 
“wife”  while  the  first  is  alive,  or  his  repudiation  of  a  first  plase  “wife”  to 
marry  the  second,  were  both  considered  unthinkable  in  the  Furcy  region 
and  could  not  be  discussed.  Elsewhere  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  and 
no  exception  could  be  pointed  out. 

All  over  the  commune,  the  man  with  two  or  more  plase  “wives”  will 
usually  choose  the  first  one  as  his  legal  wife.  He  will  dismiss  the  others,  but 
in  most  cases  the  separation  will  be  a  temporary  one,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  polygamous  group  will  be  re-constituted.  Later,  if  he  has  only 
two  “wives”  —  the  one  legal,  the  other  plase  —  and  becomes  more  prosperous, 
the  man  may  take  yet  another,  and  usually,  but  not  always,  she  will  bo  a 
much  younger  woman. 

If  we  ask  the  peasants  why  should  a  man  have  more  than  one  wife,  we 
will  get  the  same  answer  nowadays  which  they  gave  twenty  years  ago, 
namely,  to  care  for  his  fields.  The  truth  is  more  complex.  Plasaj  has  marked 
economic  values;  men  take  great  pride  in  having  many  farm  holdings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  and  tradition  teaches  them  to  believe  that  they  need  a 
“wife”  in  each  locality  or  on  each  holding  to  care  for  their  fields  or  property. 
In  1937  we  were  told  that  some  ambitious  young  men  in  the  bourg  had  sold 
lands  which  belonged  to  their  plase  “wives”  at  a  profit,  and  used  this  money 
to  buy  larger  plots  further  afield  from  the  bourg,  on  which  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  other  plase  “wives”  to  work  for  them.  By  1957  however,  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  vegetables  at  Kenscoff  bourg  and  in  its  vicinity  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  smaller  plots  had  become  the  norm,  most  growers  preferring  to 
concentrate  all  their  farms  in  the  same  district.  However,  large  landowners 
still  pay  peasants  fixed  salaries  to  cultivate  their  lands  for  them;  and  if  poly¬ 
gamy  depended  entirely  on  economic  factors,  it  would  have  by  this  disap¬ 
peared  from  Kenscoff  bourg,  which  is  actually  its  biggest  stronghold  in  the 
commune. 

Throughout  this  area,  the  desire  for  children  may  provide  an  incentive  to 
polygamy  if  a  first  “wife”  is  sterile  or  has  lost  all  of  her  offspring.  One  man  in 
Furcy  who  had  lost  his  seven  children  in  their  infancy  and  who  wished  to 
adopt  two  children,  was  under  heavy  pressure  from  his  relatives  to  take 
another  plase  “wife”  instead.  Men  with  numerous  progeny  also  boast  of 
them  quite  freely.  Joseph  D —  of  Gaude  used  to  boast  in  1937  of  having  35 
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children  by  his  four  “wives”.  In  1957  Joseph  S —  of  Furcy  boasted  freely  of 
the  same  number  from  his  eight  “wives”  although  he  had  only  two  at  that 
time.  However,  advances  in  education  tend  to  weaken  this  pride  in  large 
progeny.  Since  fathers  have  to  meet  some  expenses  for  their  children  s  edu¬ 
cation,  a  numerous  brood  becomes  a  burden  instead  of  an  economic  asset. 

Polygamy  might  also  be  justified  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  “wives”  for 
whom  childbirth  is  difficult,  and  who  for  this  reason  must  keep  away  from 
their  husbands,  according  to  custom,  for  a  total  period  of  about  two  years  per 
child  (four  months  before  and  twenty  months  after  the  birth).  Such  prohibi¬ 
tion  may  stimulate  men  to  seek  other  “wives”,  despite  the  undoubted  fore¬ 
shortening  of  the  customary  period  of  continence  which  takes  place  in  the 
bourg. 

Another  reason  for  polygamy  is  masculine  desire  for  prestige.  Traditionally 
the  big  man  has  been  the  man  with  most  land,  most  animals,  most  children 
and  most  “wives”  in  the  district.  However  this  ideal  is  now  dying  out  under 
the  combined  influence  of  chiu'ch  and  school.  We  asked  who  were  the  five 
leading  men  in  the  bourg,  and  the  villagers  named  two  sets  of  leaders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cultural  preference  for  change  or  tradition.  However,  the 
only  man  whose  name  occurred  in  both  lists,  was  one  with  only  one  plase 
“wife”  and  one  child.  Of  the  other  eight  who  were  named  in  these  lists,  four 
were  monogamists  with  only  two  or  three  children  apiece. 

We  tried  to  determine  whence  the  polygamists  recruited  their  wives.  Where 
the  incidence  of  polygamy  is  small,  as  in  the  region  of  Furcy  (5.95%)  a  slight 
surplus  of  female  births  and  a  higher  death  rate  among  males  in  early 
adulthood,  coupled  with  the  earlier  age  of  marriage  for  girls,  is  suflBcient  to 
permit  this  practice.  But  at  Kenscoff  bourg  and  in  other  areas  with  high 
incidence  of  polygamy,  such  an  explanation  is  invalid;  and  it  is  possible  that 
townships  draw  women  from  remoter  areas.  For  this  reason  an  enquiry  into 
the  birthplace  of  270  women  of  Kenscoff  who  were  either  “placed”  or  mar¬ 
ried  to  Kenscoff  men  was  undertaken  —  with  the  following  results  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  recruitment  patterns  behind  Kenscoff  polygamy; 
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Table  4.  270  "WivEt”  or  Kenscoff  boumg  Classified  by  Marital  Status 
AND  Birthplace 


BirthpUoe  ot 

Wornsn 

Lesal  or 

First  Wife 

Others 

Total 

Remarks 

Kenscoff  bourg 

164 

47 

211 

80%  and  73.44% 

Corail 

2 

1 

3 

Viard 

2 

2 

4 

Furcy 

— 

1 

1 

Robin 

6 

1 

7 

Fermatte 

2 

— 

2 

Less  than  2  hours  on  foot 

Guibert 

2 

— 

2 

Gaud^ 

5 

5 

10 

Boucan 

1 

1 

2 

Fort-Jacques 

1 

— 

1 

Petionville 

2 

2 

4 

Duval 

1 

— 

1 

Bourdon 

1 

1 

3  to  4  hours  on  foot 

Lesi>inass« 

1 

— 

1 

Desplumes 

1 

— 

1 

Jacquette 

1 

1 

2 

Dupin 

1 

1 

Nouvelle-Tourraine 

3 

1 

4 

Cota 

2 

1 

3 

AU  in  the  coausune  of  Kenscoff 

Lefivre  ( Lifib ) 

— 

1 

1 

Bongars 

1 

— 

1 

Thomassin 

1 

1 

Corail-Greffin 

1 

— 

1 

in  neigbbouiiRg  comasuMS 

Fond-Ferrier 

1 

— 

1 

Miragoane 

1 

1 

People  froan  the  southern  part  of 

Fond-det-Blancs 

1 

— 

1 

Haiti  who  came  to  work,  or  accom* 

Bainet 

1 

— 

1 

panied  people  who  came  to  work  io 

J^r^aaia 

— 

1 

1 

Kenscoff 

Outside  Kenscoff  bourg  41 

18 

S9 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Braithwaite 

Mr.  Braithwaite’s  critique  of  my  article,  “Family  Instability  and  Reproduc¬ 
tive  Behavior  in  Jamaica,”  and  of  the  field  study  upon  which  the  article  is 
based,  relies  upon  innuendo  and  contains  misstatements  of  fact  and  method.* 
It  is  hard  to  defend  oneself  in  a  short  space  against  oblique  derogation,  but 
it  is  possible  to  deal  with  some  of  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  specific  statements  about 
both  the  methods  and  the  substantive  findings  of  the  study.  Since  I  have  just 
finished  a  book  based  on  the  study  in  question,**  I  hope  that  this,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  will  clarify  some  of  the  larger  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen. 

In  his  criticism  of  the  methodology  of  our  work  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  the  study 
was  akin  to  a  poll  conducted  among  lower-class  Jamaicans.  For  example,  he 
claims  that  the  study  “was  completed  within  a  few  weeks.”  In  actual  fact, 
the  study  entailed  months  of  research  and  preparation— library  research,  in¬ 
terview  schedule  construction,  consultations,  and  the  like— before  the  field 
directors  ever  came  to  Jamaica.  The  project  was  in  full-time  operation  in  the 
island  for  three  months  during  1953-1954.  Although  the  actual  interviewing 
took  only  a  few  weeks,  interviews  ranged  from  about  five  to  ten  hours  with 
each  respondent.  As  was  explained  in  the  methodological  articles  to  which 
our  critic  refers,  the  interviews  were  intensive  and  ofiFered  wide  scope  for 
spontaneity  on  the  respondent’s  part.  The  shortness  of  the  total  field-work 
period  was,  of  course,  largely  a  function  of  the  high  ratio  of  interviewers  to 
respondents— 13  interviewers  to  152  respondents.  With  only  one  interviewer 
the  field  work  could  easily  have  taken  thirteen  times  as  long,  and  would  have 
suffered  badly  from  interviewer  fatigue. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  also  gives  the  impression  that  our  interviewers  were 
“literate  but  untrained.”  However,  he  speaks  of  a  “short  training  scheme.” 
Actually,  although  the  group  of  interviewers  was  uneven  in  its  prior  training, 
it  numbered  a  man  with  an  M.A.  in  sociology  from  Columbia  University,  an 
interviewer  who  had  been  trained  by  and  had  worked  for  the  Department 
of  Statistics  in  Jamaica,  several  people  who  had  had  either  social  work  or 
nurse’s  training  and  experience,  and  a  woman  who  had  already  done  inter¬ 
viewing  for  two  sociological  studies  of  West  Indians  in  England.  As  for  the 
two-week  “training  scheme”  for  the  interviewers,  admittedly  such  a  scheme 
does  not  produce  full-blown  sociologists.  On  the  other  hand,  highly  trained 
sociologists  or  anthropologists  may  not  necessarily  make  very  good  inter- 

»Mr.  Braithwaite’s  critique  appeared  in  this  journal,  Vol.  6  (December,  1957),  pp.  541- 
550.  My  article,  “Family  Instability  and  Reproductive  Behavior  in  Jamaica,”  appeared  in 
Current  Research  <n  Human  Fertility  (New  York:  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  1955),  pp.  24-41. 
The  field  study  was  conducted  in  Jamaica  by  J.  Mayone  Stycos  and  myself  under  the  general 
direction  of  Kingsley  Davis. 

bTentatively  entitled,  Family  Structure  in  Jamaica:  The  Social  Context  of  Reproduction. 
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viewers.  Whether,  given  some  talent  for  interviewing,  such  a  training  pro¬ 
gramme  as  ours  does  not  produce  interviewers  who  are  able  to  handle  the 
interviewing  situation  with  considerable  adequacy  and  often  some  brilliance 
is  a  subject  about  which  Mr.  Braithwaite  has  little  empirical  documentation. 

Another  criticism  is  that  we  are  under  the  illusion  that  our  study  refers  to 
the  social  structure  of  the  island  as  a  whole.  I  should  merely  like  to  note  that 
in  the  articles  to  which  Mr.  Braithwaite  refers  specific  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  respondents  were  from  the  lesser  social  strata. 

A  final  point  regarding  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  critique  of  the  methodology  can¬ 
not  escape  mention.  He  uses  the  pages  of  this  Journal  for  an  ad  hominem 
attack  on  the  characters  of  West  Indians  who  “attach  themselves  to  the  ex¬ 
pert.”  The  fact  that  no  documentation  is  offered  to  support  his  unflattering 
“analysis”  of  his  countrymen  is  seemingly  immaterial. 

With  reference  to  the  substantive  findings  of  the  study,  Mr.  Braithwaite’s 
statements  are  also  often  inaccurate  and  undocumented.  He  says,  for  example, 
that  “an  attempt  to  trace  current  social  practices  back  to  slave  times  is  re¬ 
pudiated.”  In  fact,  I  have  never  questioned  the  relevance  or  importance  of 
taking  Jamaica’s  past  into  account  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  present 
situation.  The  source  of  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  claim  of  “repudiation”  is  my  critic¬ 
ism  of  Henriques’  attempt  to  derive  from  slave  times  an  allegedly  current  feel¬ 
ing  among  lower-class  Jamaicans  that  fathers  are  relatively  unnecessary 
familial  members,  and  that  on  the  whole  women  with  children  have  little 
need  of  a  continuing  relationship  with  a  man.  Henriques  assumes  that  at 
some  point  in  the  past  there  was  a  period  (slave  days)  when  women  were 
“independent”  of  men  for  support  and  maintenance,  when  there  was  some 
sort  of  rather  vaguely  defined  “matriarchal”  society.  My  argument  has  been 
that  this  is  a  most  peculiar  interpretation  of  a  familial  situation  which  was 
and  is  one  of  acute  disorganization.  Slavery,  by  giving  each  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  partners  a  separate  and  independent  relation  to  the  master,  cut  across 
family  solidarity  and  certainly  rendered  the  woman,  in  this  sense,  more  in¬ 
dependent  of  her  partner  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  did  not 
create  a  “matriarchal”  as  against  a  “patriarchal”  society  from  which  present- 
day  feminine  “independence”  could  have  been  derived. 

It  is  the  argument  above  which  has  led  Mr.  Braithwaite  to  claim  that  I 
have  said  that  “the  position  of  women  has  deteriorated  as  compared  with 
slave  times.”  I  have  never  made  any  claim  about  a  deterioration  in  the  general 
position  of  women  among  lower-class  Jamaicans.  The  issue  is  solely  that  of 
the  relative  positions  of  lower-class  men  and  women  with  respect  to  each 
other  now  as  against  slave  times.  Obviously,  and  I  think  this  is  a  point  which 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  a  sociologist,  the  deletion  of  the  slave  master 
from  the  picture  deprived  the  woman  of  a  source  of  independence  from  her 
partner;  and  it  deprived  her  of  advantages  which  she  could  gain  within  the 
slave  situation  because  she  was  a  woman— advantages  not  open  to  the  male. 
Women  may  be  infinitely  better  off  today,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  slave 
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system  to  some  extent  underwrote  illegitiinacy;  although  illegitimate  child¬ 
bearing  still  occurs  on  a  large  scale  in  Jamaica,  nothing  underwrites  it  today. 

1  should  like  to  stress  that  the  general  issue  between  my  interpretation  of 
the  lower-income  Jamaican  family  situation  and  that  of  Henriques  is  mainly 
not  one  of  practice  or  behaviour,  but  of  how  this  behaviour  comes  about 
Our  materials  indicate  that  the  explanation  is  more  complex  than  the  “they- 
like-it-that-way,  it’s-in-the-culture”  explanation  that  has  been  offered  so  far. 
My  approach  has  been  suggested  by  some  outstanding  convergences  in 
sociological  thinking  (as  especially  typified  in  the  work  of  Malinowski,  Mur¬ 
dock,  K.  Davis,  M.  J.  Levy,  Jr.,  and  Parsons)  about  the  family  and  social  struc¬ 
ture.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  comparative  body  of  theory  concerning 
the  family,  the  lower-class  Jamaican  situation  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
a  possibly  large-scale  exception  to  the  virtually  universal  existence  of  the 
nuclear  family.  Are  the  household  arrangements  in  the  West  Indies  (outside 
of  marriage)  examples  of  "functional  altematives”  to  the  nuclear  family,  or 
are  they  merely  ad  hoc  arrangements  organized  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  as  these  arise?  This  is  the  larger  theoretical  issue  posed  by  view¬ 
ing  the  West  Indian  situation  in  cross-cultural  perspective. 

Manifestly,  if  one  is  to  speak  of  a  stigma  attached  to  illegitimacy,  one  must 
not  expect  the  sole  criterion  of  such  a  stigma  to  be  that  girls  become  suicidal 
and  families  hysterical  at  the  news  of  such  a  pregnancy.  There  are  other 
criteria  by  which  illegitimacy  can  be  shown  to  be  negatively  sanctioned.  In 
the  lower  strata  of  Jamaica  society,  womens  lives  after  such  childbearing  ap¬ 
pear  (from  our  findings)  to  be  tragically  different  from  what  they  had  hop^ 
or  expected  for  themselves,  or  what  their  families  had  hoped  or  expected  for 
them.  They  have,  in  their  own  words,  “Jus’  mash  up  mi  life,  jus’  mash,  mash.” 
That  somehow  they  “manage,”  and  that  they  frequently  do  so  with  a  degree 
of  dignity  and  humour  is  to  their  credit,  but  it  seems  fanciful  to  talk  about 
this  as  a  “matrilineal”  or  “matri-focal”  or  female-centred  society.  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  chooses  to  dismiss  data  regarding  the  weak  and  disadvantaged  social 
position  in  which  illegitimate  childbearing  places  women  in  Jamaica  as  simply 
the  projection  of  our  own  values.  He  claims  that  the  situation  appears  “much 
less  onerous  to  the  lower-class  woman  than  it  does  to  others  committed  to  a 
different  set  of  standards,”  yet  he  offers  no  documentation  of  this  claim.  Our 
interviews,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that  the  lower-class  Jamaican  woman 
with  children  to  support  and  no  man  "to  response  for  her”  views  her  situation 
as  onerous  indeed.  That  these  data  agree,  as  Mr.  Braithwaite  notes,  with  the 
impressions  gained  by  some  social  workers  in  Jamaica  can  hardly  be  regarded 
in  and  of  itself  as  being  the  criticism  that  Mr.  Braithwaite  implies.  . 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  non-legal  mating  on  fertility,  Mr. 
Braithwaite  apparently  does  not  tmderstand  the  difference  between  the  data 

available  to  Roberts  (o£Bcial  statistics)  regarding  fertility  and  sexual  unions 
%nd  those  derived  from  our  study.  We  have  gathered  materials  on  each 
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woman’s  entire  sexual  career  so  that  the  actual  periods  of  time  spent  outside 
of  a  union  for  each  woman  could  be  estimated  and  the  effect  of  this  loss  of 
exposure  to  intercourse  on  her  fertility  could  be  calculated.  Data  such  as 
these  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  differential  fertility  by 
marital  type,  whereas  data  suj^lied  by  the  census  so  far  leave  us  only  to 
guess  at  the  factors  involved.  We  do  not  even  know  from  the  census  what 
proportion  of  the  children  bom  to  women  now  in  die  ever-married  category 
were  bom  furior  to  wedlock.  From  our  study  we  have  specific  evidence  that 
the  instability  of  non-marital  unions  is  a  factM'  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  lower  fertility  among  the  never-married.  The  materials  we  have 
gathered  are  not  definitive,  but  diey  are  far  minre  dian  has  been  available  in 
^e  past.  Parenthetically,  lower  fertility  among  the  never-married  (iong  ago 
noted  by  Simey)  may  have  been  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Braithwaite  expected, 
but  we  would  have  been  surprised  had  it  been  otherwise.* 

In  sum,  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  criticisms  seem  to  be  based  <xi  some  rules-of- 
thumb  for  social  research  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  dubious  scientific  rele¬ 
vance.  To  cite  but  a  few  such  rules:  First,  one  must  always  find  that  people 
in  other  cultures,  or  in  different  social  classes,  are  in  all  significant  respects 
“different”;  second,  one  must  always  bring  in  a  histcnical  explanation;  third, 
one’s  findings  must  always  be  different  from  the  impressions  ^  social  welfare 
workers;  fourth,  one’s  findings  must  always  be  surprising;  fifth,  one  must 
work  very  slowly;  and,  finally,  if  one  is  to  do  social  research  in  die  West 
Indies,  one  should  always  consult  Mr.  Braithwaite  beforehand. 

University  of  California,  Judith  Blake. 

Berkeley. 

•For  the  rationale  behind  this  statement,  see,  Kingsley  Davis  and  Judith  Blake,  "Social 
Structure  and  Fertility:  An  Analytic  Framework,”  Economic  Dooelopment  and  Cultural  Chang*, 
Vol  IV  (April.  1956),  pp.  211-235. 
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Field  Study  of  St.  Luoa 

Early  in  1958  a  field  project  in  St.  Lucia,  Windward  Islands,  was  initiated 
by  Dr.  Beate  R.  Salz,  Associate  Professor  in  the  College  of  Social  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  who,  on  a  year’s  secondment  to  the  Institute 
of  Social  and  Economic  Research  of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies, 
is  to  carry  out  sociological  (  and  cultural )  anthropological  studies  in  that  island 
under  the  auspices  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 

This  investigation,  broadly  conceived  of  as  a  structural-functional  study, 
is  in  line  with  the  Institute’s  endeavour  to  build  up  a  sociology,  in  the  modem 
sense,  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  to  extend  the  body  of  knowledge  of 
West  Indian  society  and  culture  which  has  already  been  secured  for  other 
territories  of  the  new  West  Indian  Federation,  particularly  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  Such  systematic  knowledge,  hitherto  notably  scant  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  smaller  islands,  such  as  St.  Lucia,  is  felt  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  at  this  juncture  of  political  development  and  economic  planning 
and  at  the  present  stage  of  social  and  cultural  change  occurring  in  all  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  presently  projected  studies  of  St.  Lucia  are  thus  part 
of  the  Institute’s  programme  of  comparative  social  studies  among  the  several 
which  intend  to  illuminate  tlie  character,  variation  and  complexity  of 
the  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  to  explicate  the 
nature,  form  and  extent  of  political  and  sociological  differences  between  the 
federal  units  and  in  the  British  and  wider  Caribbean  as  a  whole. 

The  study  of  St.  Lucia,  then,  seeks  to  contribute  to  an  appraisal  of  the 
British  Caribbean  both  as  an  area  and  as  a  politically  organized  entity  by 
furnishing  the  basic  information  required  for  a  comparative  analysis  of  uni¬ 
formities  and  differences  within  the  West  Indian  region  as  regards  social 
structure,  governmental  systems,  political  organization,  economic  activity, 
and  other  formally  and  informally  organized  arrangements  of  collective  life. 
Beyond  this,  the  present  study,  like  the  others,  seeks  to  contribute,  on  the 
theoretical  plane,  to  a  comparative  science  of  man,  society  and  culture  not 
only  with  specific  reference  to  the  Caribbean,  but  in  a  wider,  more  general 
sense  as  well. 

St.  Lucia  appears  to  be  an  especially  attractive  object  of  such  studies  in 
various  respects:  it  has  a  population  of  less  than  100,000,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is  concentrated  in  Castries,  its  capital  and  chief  harboiu:; 
its  admittedly  limited  potentials  for  economic  development  are  not,  or  not 

as  yet,  critically  influenced  by  a  high  population  density;  the  accidents  of 
history  have  implanted  in  the  island  two  main  Western  traditions,  French 
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and  English,  most  conspicuous  in  the  co-existence  of  two  functioning 
languages  (Creole  and  English),  and  in  that  of  two  distinct  legal  systems; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  majority  of  the  islanders  are  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  faith.  St.  Lucia  repays  attention,  furthermore,  in  that  much  of  its  history, 
and  much  of  its  presentnday  social  and  economic  situation,  have  been  shaped 
by  the  island’s  peculiarly  strategic  location,  rather  than  by  a  growth  or  spurts 
of  growth  brought  about  “internally”  or  by  the  more  usual  pressures  of  an 
external  kind  exercised  by  overseas  civil  administration  and  overseas  markets 
on  a  colony. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (June  1958),  the  urban  section  of  the  island  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  and  reflected  in  its  capital  is  under  exploration,  with  specific  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to:  (a)  social  stratification  (mode  and  criteria  of  class  or  other 
structure  and  its  fluctuations  in  the  course  of  time);  (b)  institutions,  among 
which  the  governmental  and  administrative  institutions  are  mainly  considered, 
both  in  their  formal,  normative  aspects  as  well  as  in  their  informal,  actually 
operating  aspects  and  their  relations  to  other,  not  strictly  governmental  in¬ 
stitutions;  (c)  political  processes  and  behaviour,  parties,  their  organization 
composition,  and  leadership,  etc.;  (d)  groupings  other  than  “class”,  associations 
and  formal  organizations  in  so  far  as  they  impinge  upon  or  reflect  the  social 
structure  in  its  historical  formation  and  the  political  process. 

At  a  later  date  a  broad  exploration  of  the  non-urban  sections  of  the 
island  is  expected  to  be  undertaken  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  partly  to 
relate  the  above-mentioned  features  in  their  operation  upon  peasant  agrictil- 
ture  or  other  activities  of  the  rural  or  village  dweller,  and  partly  to  investigate, 
more  specifically,  kinship  and  family  organizations,  systems  of  land  tenure 
and  succession,  the  status  of  labour  in  relation  to  existing  arrangements  and 
opportunities,  and  village  or  community  life  more  generally,  with  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  changes  and  re-orientations  in  these  and  other  areas  of  rural  life  and 
culture. 

Other  aspects  of  St.  Lucia  falling  within  the  purview  of  this  year’s  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  explored  as  opportunity  offers  and  time  permits,  such  as  dis¬ 
tinct  economic  activities  (markets  and  marketing  organization  on  various 
levels;  fishing;  and  other  non-agricultural  economic  pursuits);  economic 
planning  and  development;  old  and  new-style  co-operative  arrangements,  and 
other  features. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  aspects  of  the  contemporary  social  and  cultural  scene 
of  St.  Lucia,  can  be  traced  to  some  extent  historically,  even  though  the  situa¬ 
tion  regarding  research  in  St.  Lucian  social  and  cultural  history  seems  in¬ 
auspicious.  It  is  recognized,  nevertheless,  that  while  the  several  research 
topics  are  couched  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  society,  a  sociologically 
descriptive  and  interpretative  appraisal  of  a  society  implies  ipso  facto  and 

in  principle  an  orientation  towards  a  historical  sociology. 
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'  A  Fiscal  Survey  of  the  British  Caribbean.  By  A.  R.  Prest,  H.M.S.O.,  London, 
1957;  136pp. 

Dr.  Prest  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  C.  Demas,  present  here  in  a  very  modest 
compass  what  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  detailed  and  no  doubt  often 
frustrating  research.  The  work  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  public  finances 
of  the  thirteen  islands  and  territories  which  comprise  the  British  Caribbean. 
Its  scope  is  hence  somewhat  wider  than  that  of  the  new  West  Indian  Federa¬ 
tion. 

In  order  to  make  the  accounts  comparable  a  great  deal  of  arranging, 
simplifying  and  often  gap-filling  by  guess  work,  has  been  necessary.  Never¬ 
theless  in  broad  outline  die  figures  can  be  regarded  as  reliable,  and  should 
be  of  assistance  to  those  whose  business  it  will  be  to  plan  the  finances  of  the 
Federation  as  a  whole.  It  should  also  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
homogeneous  and  simple  tax  structures  and  systems  of  accounts.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  both  of  these  are  badly  needed  in  all  the  islands.  Import  taxes  are 
broken  up  by  innumerable  concessions  to  particular  goods  of  home  manufac¬ 
ture;  income  taxes  are  quite  unnecessarily  complicated  by  rebates  and  by  the 
great  number  of  steps  in  marginal  rates.  Worse  still  in  nearly  every  territory 
budgetary  unity  is  destroyed  by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  special 
funds,  so  that  the  true  position  of  the  public  sector  either  functionally  or 
economically,  cannot  possibly  be  grasped  by  the  legislators. 

Unfortunately  the  results  of  the  Enquiry  have  been  very  slow  in  appearing 
in  published  form.  The  latest  year  covered  is  1953/4  and  much  of  the  analysis 
refers  to  an  even  earlier  year.  In  respect  of  the  shortcomings  of  Caribbean 
finance  just  mentioned,  this  does  not  really  matter;  reform  is  still  urgently 
needed.  In  the  intervening  years  however  there  have  been  considerable 
economic  changes:  for  instance  the  expansion  of  Jamaican  exports  and  ac¬ 
celerated  investment  in  bauxite.  A  number  of  other  territories  have  also  ex¬ 
panded  investment  considerably,  although  in  some  cases  this  has  mainiy  been 
concerned  with  the  repair  of  damage.  In  total  these  changes  should  make  a 
considerable  difference  to  ffie  fiscal  outlook. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  book  makes  neither  easy  nor  attractive  read¬ 
ing,  however  great  one  s  interest  in  the  subject.  The  authors  have  adopted 
an  attitude  of  extreme  austerity,  regarding  their  business  to  be  that  of  des¬ 
cribing  merely,  without  explanation  unless  it  is  directly  inherent  in  the  figures. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  economic  analysis  and  no  hint  of  the  social,  economic 
and  physical  background  which  gives  the  Caribbean  territories  their  unique 
fascination.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Prest  clearly  holds  strong  views  on  various 
aspects  of  economic  development,  and  these  tend  to  be  put  forward  somewhat 
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brutally  with  little  analytical  support.  To  take  one  case— on  which  indeed 
there  is  room  for  difFerence  of  opinion  in  matters  of  degree  —  Dr.  Prest  is 
sharply  opposed  to  initial  allowances,  investment  allowances  and  all  such 
fiscal  stimuli  to  investment,  preferring  subsidies  to  labour-intense  occupa¬ 
tions. 

This  argument  can  easily  be  carried  too  far,  even  in  the  somewhat  difficult 
population  situation  of  the  West  Indies.  The  main  benefit  of  fiscal  stimuli  to 
investment  are  in  the  direction  of  risk  reduction,  and  this,  given  the  inevitably 
small  and  weak  conditions  of  Caribbean  markets,  is  surely  of  vital  importance. 
Throughout  the  West  Indies  the  major  danger  is  stagnation  not  over-expan¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  side,  as  Indian  experience  shows,  the  subsidization  of 
labour-intense  industries  does  not  lead  to  a  rise  in  the  Gross  National  Product. 
It  is  much  more  likely  just  to  result  in  giving  the  consumer  a  less  preferred 
commodity  at  an  enhanced  price.  Given  the  small  piarkets  of  the  Caribbean 
it  is  indeed  very  unlikely  that  there  will  be  an  uneconomic  spate  of  capital- 
intense  investment 

The  most  interesting  and  original  part  of  the  work  is  the  section  on  bud¬ 
getary  analysis,  island  by  island,  followed  by  a  set  of  inter-island  compari¬ 
sons.  For  this  purpose  die  thirteen  territories  are  divided  into  two  groups: 

(i)  the  three  larger  islands  with  British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras,  and 

(ii)  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Windwards  and  Leewards  groups.  So  far  as 
possible,  figures  are  given  for  1913-14,  1938,  1949  and  1953.  There  is  a  fairly 
detailed  revenue  breakdown,  a  consolidated  account  of  central  and  local 
government  and  a  functional  breakdown  of  public  expenditure  for  1953/4. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  spite  of  superficial  differences,  the  underlying  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  territories  are  very  strong.  This  should  simplify  the  task 
of  building  them  into  some  sort  of  homogeneous  entity  in  the  future.  On 
the  tax  side  nearly  all  structures  are  dominated  by  import  duties.  Barbados, 
with  a  strong  income  tax  revenue  is  an  exception,  so  also  is  Trinidad,  but  in 
its  case  85  per  cent  of  the  income  tax  revenue  turns  out  to  be  derived  from 
company  profits;  in  Barbados  this  is  only  55  per  cent,  which  is  well  below 
the  average.  Surprisingly  little  use  is  made  of  excise  duties  (except  in  Jamaica,) 
altliough  all  territories  have  a  very  eligible  source  in  rum.  Again  very  little 
use  is  made  of  real  estate  or  other  property  taxes,  although  every  island  has 
at  least  one  town  where  these  could  be  productive. 

On  the  whole,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  island  economies,  central  government 
is  strong  relatively  to  local;  here  Barbados  again  is  an  exception  with  local 
outlay  running  at  12  per  cent  of  central,  the  runner  up  is  Jamaica  with  8  per 
cent.  It  is  widely  agreed  however  that  Barbados  does  not  get  very  good  value 
for  its  local  expenditure.  Against  these  reasonable  proportions  must  be  set 
Trinidads  2  per  cent;  a  long  tradition  of  over  centralization  has  not  yet  been 
reversed.  Although  it  is  well  known,  it  is  disturbing  to  see  here  clearly  set 
out,  the  extent  and  growth  of  grant  aid  in  the  weaker  islands.  All  of  the  aided 
islands  have  high  expenditure  on  social  services  which  clearly  could  not  be 
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maintained  without  a  continuance  of  grants  on  this  scale.  Only  in  one  or  t^\'o 
places  (e.g.  St.  Lucia)  do  there  appear  to  be  any  signs  of  significant  economic 
improvement.  Here  is  a  problem  which  the  Federation  will  eventually  have 
to  face. 

On  the  expenditme  side  administration  is  costly  in  all  territories,  reaching 
a  maximum  of  88  per  cent  in  the  Leewards.  Some  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  uneconomic  size  of  the  economies,  but  with  better  budgetary  control 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  could  be  substantially  reduced.  On  social  expendi¬ 
ture  Barbados  tops  the  list  with  43  per  cent,  very  largely  on  education,  but 
British  Honduras,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  are  also  doing  well.  Economic  ex¬ 
penditure  is  relatively  highest  in  St.  Lucia,  but  a  considerable  share  of  this 
is  due  to  reconstruction  at  Castries.  In  this  respect  however  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  1953  have  altered  the  situation  substantially.  None  of 
the  islands  is  at  present  much  burdened  with  debt  interest,  which  is  as  well 
on  the  eve  of  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  a  major  advance. 

Of  all  the  territories  Barbados  gives  the  impression  of  a  greater  degree  of 
present  development  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  others;  but  on 
the  other  side  its  capacity  for  further  growth  is  much  less  good  than  a  number 
of  the  others.  The  general  picture  is  of  course  of  economies  extremely  vulner¬ 
able  to  fluctuations  in  export  price.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  them  not 
inconsiderable  crop  diversification  is  possible;  and,  so  long  as  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Sugar  Agreement  endures,  all  enjoy  a  substantial  underwriting  of  the 
backbone  of  their  economies.  Given  good  housekeeping,  governments  can 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  modest  optimism. 

Oxford.  Ursula  K.  Hicks. 

The  Negro  Family  in  British  Guiana.  Family  Structure  and  Social  Status  in 
the  Villages.  By  Raymond  T.  Smith,  with  a  Foreword  by  Meyer  Fortes, 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  Limited,  London,  Grove  Press  Inc.,  New  York,  in 
association  with  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  1956,  xvi  282  pp. 

It  would  be  almost  fair  to  say  that  the  publication  of  scientific  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  family  organization  in  the  Caribbean  area  began  with  Dr.  Smith’s 
book.  There  is  a  relatively  long  tradition  of  anthropological  research  there, 
but  in  the  field  of  social  organization  the  results  have  been  unconvincing. 
Lengthy  controversies  which  posed  the  damaging  effects  of  slavery  against 
the  slave’s  capacity  to  retain  and  to  reinterpret  his  African  heritage;  semantic 
difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  terms  like  “faithful  concubinage”;  a  disposi- 
bon  to  view  West  Indian  lower-class  family  organization  as  a  series  of  devia¬ 
tions  from  some  middle-class  North  American  or  Western  European  norm; 
these  and  many  other  false  spoors,  dead  ends,  and  profitless  intellectual  by¬ 
paths  had  long  preoccupied  the  anthropological  student. 
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So  that  Dr.  Smith’s  modest  and  precise  study  stands  out  not  only  in  absolute 
terms,  but  also  in  refreshing  contrast  to  everything  else  done  before  it  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  Caribbean  area.  What  is  more,  the  book  was  a  welcome 
harbinger  of  others  to  come.  Edith  Clarke’s  My  Mother  Who  Fathered  Me, 
and  forthcoming  publications  by  Michael  G.  Smith,  William  Davenport,  and 
others,  indicate  that  the  British  Guiana  study  marked  a  new  trend. 

Dr.  Smith’s  approach,  derived  in  large  part  from  the  pioneer  work  of  his 
teacher,  Meyer  Fortes,  seems  simple,  though  anyone  who  seeks  to  duplicate 
it  will  soon  discover  how  much  hard  work  and  high  intelligence  are  required. 
What  Fortes  calls  the  “workshop  of  social  reproduction”,  the  domestic  group, 
has  a  history:  it  goes  through  a  cycle  of  development.  Statistics  must  be  col¬ 
lected  for  domestic  groups  which  include  the  ages  of  spouses  and  the  ages 
of  the  domestic  groupings  themselves,  as  well  as  data  on  changes  in  composi¬ 
tion  over  time.  Otherwise  the  observer,  rather  than  perceiving  that  he  is  look¬ 
ing  simultaneously,  as  it  were,  at  different  points  on  a  single  continuum,  may 
conclude  that  he  is  looking  at  several  generically  difEerent  groupings.  (Dr. 
Smith,  by  the  way,  does  not  prove  that  there  is  but  one  type  of  domestic 
grouping,  though  he  appears  to  postulate  this  by  definition.  More  will  be  heard 
on  this,  it  seems  certain,  from  other  observers).  Within  the  domestic  group  is 
a  core  or  nucleus— commonly  a  mother  and  her  children.  It  is  analytically  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  domestic  group  (though  it  may  in  cases  be  identical 
with  it),  since  it  is  defined  by  the  child’s  dependence  for  survival  on  the  parent 
or  parents,  and  the  parent’s  or  parents’  dependence  on  the  child  as  the  valida¬ 
tion  of  the  reproductive  function.  The  distinction  between  domestic  group 
and  “matri-central  cell”  is  accompanied  by  another,  between  the  domain  of 
domestic  relations,  and  the  domain  of  politico-jural  relations.  The  domestic 
group  comprises  the  domain  of  domestic  relations;  within  it,  the  father  may 
link  the  matri-central  cell  to  the  domestic  domain  as  a  whole.  The  politico- 
jural  domain  is  that  of  the  adult  society  as  a  whole;  the  child  is  no  longer  a 
child  when  he  enters  fully  into  it  on  his  own  account.  But  every  individual 
is  simultaneously  a  member  of  both  domains.  As  a  child  his  jural  status  is 
determined  by  norms  upheld  outside  the  matri-central  cell  and  the  domestic 
group.  As  an  adult  he  enters  fully  into  the  politico-jural  domain  while  taking 
on  new  statuses  within  a  domestic  group  and,  eventually,  in  relation  to  a  new 
matri-central  cell. 

Smith  has  applied  these  constructs  with  skill  and  originality.  His  data,  based 
on  field  work  in  three  villages  (eleven  months,  three  months,  and  three 
months),  are  interpreted  to  establish  the  core  concept  of  relationship:  matri- 
filiation.  Alongside  the  relationship  of  mother-child,  those  of  father-child  and 
spouse-spouse  are  peripheral  and  weak;  only  the  matri-filiate  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  stable.  The  household  unit— the  domestic  group— has  almost  no  group 
fimction,  and  serves  principally  as  a  setting  for  child-rearing.  'The  specific 
character  of  this  setting  varies,  however,  both  in  relation  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  society.  In  terms  of  colour  and  class. 
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British  Guianese  society  is  the  wider  context  within  which  the  family  organiza* 
tion  is  interpreted.  Both  economic  forces  and  distinctions  based  on  physical 
type,  interplaying,  define  the  position  of  that  segment  of  the  total  society  with 
which  Smith  is  dealing.  However,  Smith  shows  that  similar  societies  exist  else¬ 
where  in  the  Caribbean  area,  where  colour  and  class  serve  comparable  de¬ 
fining  roles;  and  he  goes  on  to  claim  that  parallels  may  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  where  colour  as  such  is  of  no  moment.  Thus  his  comparative 
references  to  studies  of  social  organization  in  Peru,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and 
Scotland  purport  to  establish  that  the  particular  nature  of  family  organization 
in  the  communities  he  studied  is  a  function  of  fmces  which  are  not  “historical” 
or  “cultural”  but  “sociological”  in  character: 

If  we  look  at  all  the  societies  we  have  mentioned  ...  we  find  a  conation  between 
low  social  status  in  a  stratified  society  and  a  type  of  family  system  in  which  men  seem 
to  lack  importance  as  authoritarian  fibres  in  domestic  relations.  These  are  facts  of 
social  struc^re,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  structural  elements  is  basically  similar 
despite  marked  variations  in  their  corresponding  cultural  complexes  in  different 
societies  (p.  253). 

Smith  s  analysis  is  in  open  contradiction  to  earlier  assertions  that  family  forms 
in  the  Caribbean  are  reinterpreted  versions  of  African  forms;  it  differs  as  well 
from  the  view  that  lower-class  family  structure  in  the  Caribbean  is  a  deform¬ 
ed  or  disorganized  or  imperfect  rendering  of  the  conventional  European 
middle-class  mode  of  organization.  It  is  ahistorical,  if  not  anti-historical,  rests 
heavily  on  the  interpretation  of  economic  forces  in  the  wider  society,  and  dis¬ 
cards  most  of  the  typological  formulations  recently  current  in  thinking  about 
the  Caribbean  family. 

Dr.  Smith’s  doubts  about  history  and  culture  as  “explanations”  of  social 
phenomena  have  weight.  It  is  justifiable  to  inveigh  against  explanations  which 
argue  that  the  X  people  do  thus  and  so  “because  early  in  their  history.  .  .” 
etc.;  and  against  those  which  contend  that  the  X  people  do  this  and  that  “be¬ 
cause  of  their  culture.”  Such  are  not  explanations,  but  paraphrases.  Yet  to  con¬ 
tend  that  “the  matri-focal  system  of  domestic  relations  and  household  group¬ 
ings  . . .  can  be  regarded  as  the  obverse  of  the  marginal  nature  of  the  husband- 
father  role”  and,  furdier,  that  “there  is  a  correlation  between  the  nature  of 
the  husband-father  role  and  the  role  of  men  in  the  economic  system  and  in 
the  system  of  social  stratification  in  the  total  Guianese  society”  (p.  221),  is 
not  explanation  either.  The  historical  and  cultural  factors  invok^  to  “ex¬ 
plain”  the  nature  of  contemporary  Caribbean  family  organization  fail  to  do 
so  because  they  are  arrived  at  sul»tantially  without  serious  historical  research. 
Synchronic  analysis  is  equally  open  to  failiue,  as  the  work  of  some  of  Smith’s 
predecessors  demonstrates.  Imperfect  synchronic  analysis  is  no  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  its  end  results  than  imperfect  historicism.  Alexander  Lesser  has  written: 

We  see  such  and  such  events  going  on.  Many  thinn  are  always  happening  at  the 
same  time,  however.  How  are  we  to  detennine  whetner  or  not  those  thinn  which 
happen  at  the  same  time  are  related  to  one  another?  For  it  is  obvious  that  mey  may 
be  contemporary  events,  or  even  serial  events,  not  because  they  are  related  to  one 
another  but  because  their  determinants,  unknown  and  unobserved,  have  caused  them 
to  happen  at  the  same  or  subsequent  times.  In  short,  contemporary  or  associated  events 
may  be  merely  coexistences.  Culture,  at  any  one  time,  is  first  and  foremost  a  man 
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of  coexistent  events.  If  we  are  to  attempt  to  define  relationships  between  sudi  events 
it  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  known  historicity  of  things,  to  assume  that  the  relations 
lie  on  the  contemporary  surface  of  events.  Whatever  occurs  is  determined  more  by 
events  which  happened  prior  to  the  occasion  in  question  than  by  what  can  be  ob¬ 
served  contemporaneously  with  it.  As  soon  as  we  turn  to  prior  events  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  events  observed,  we  are  tximing  to  history.  History  is  no  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  utilization  of  the  conditioning  fact  of  historicity  for  the  ducidation  of  seen 
events. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Smith  contends,  that  “it  is  imperative  to  explore  fully 
the  interrelations  between  the  coexisting  parts  of  the  social  system  before 
trying  to  ‘explain’  certain  social  facts  in  terms  of  their  antecedent  states  over 
a  long  time  span.”  But  it  is  not  equally  true  that  “Such  ‘explanations’  are  not 
sociological  explanations.”  They  may  not  be;  or  they  may  be.  History,  viewed 
as  the  study  of  a  series  of  functional  social  constellations  arranged  ordinally, 
can  be  likened  to  synchronic  analysis.  It  would  be  difiBcuIt  to  gainsay  Dr. 
Smith’s  insistence  that  one  begin  to  seek  to  explain  the  present  by  the  study 
of  the  present;  he  would  search  hard  within  the  “American”  school  of  culture- 
history  today  to  find  a  disclaimer.  But  this  is  difFerent  from  reverentially 
modest  presentations  of  synchronic  analyses,  based  on  good  field  work,  and 
contrasted  with  some  disdain  to  “historical  explanations,”  based  on  poor 
history. 

Dr.  Smith’s  book  is  very  significant.  It  initiated  a  new  period  in  the  anthro¬ 
pological  stu.iy  of  Caribbean  social  structure.  It  is  based  on  superb  field  work, 
putting  to  shame  all  of  Dr.  Smith’s  predecessors  in  the  area  (including  the 
reviewer).  It  is  perhaps  unreasonably  hard  on  historical  anthropology;  analysis 
rests  definitionally  on  some  concepts  which  are  almost  certain  to  come  under 
attack;  and  it  is  rather  restrictive  in  its  coverage,  slighting  much  which  might 
eventuate  to  be  relevant.  It  stands  as  one  of  the  most  important— perhaps 
the  most  important  —  achievement  in  Caribbean  anthropology  in  decades. 

Yale  University.  Sidney  W.  Mintz. 

The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound:  A  Study  of  "Cargo”  Cults  in  Melanesia.  By  Peter 
Worsley.  Macgibbon  and  Kee,  London,  1957,  290pp.,  25/-. 

Dr.  Worsley  sets  out  to  write  anthropology  which  is  “interesting  to  the  non¬ 
specialist,”  and  to  present  an  exhaustive  comparative  study  of  “millenarian” 
cults  in  Melanesia.  He  succeeds  in  both  his  aims.  Despite  the  repetitious 
nature  of  his  material  his  book  never  lacks  interest,  it  is  well  written,  and  all 
sources  are  carefully  though  not  pedantically  annotated.  The  bibliography  is 
exhaustive  and  includes  rarely  used  missionary  journals. 

'The  author  considers  each  area  of  Melanesia  and  its  cults  separately,  start¬ 
ing  with  Fiji  where  European  contact  was  earliest  and  ending  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  Guinea  in  which  cults  have  occurred  most  recently.  Interspersed 
with  his  descriptions  he  points  out  many  common  features  of  cultism,  such 
as  the  effect  on  cults  of  European-native  conflict,  the  decline  of  cultism  in 
times  of  economic  prosperity,  the  indigenous  occurrence  of  cults,  etc.  The 
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conclusions  deal  with  cults  all  over  the  world,  classifying  them  as  “active”  or 
‘passive”  on  the  basis  of  how  imminent  is  the  millennium  they  foretell.  The 
scattered  observations  about  cults  are  organi2»d  to  fit  a  Marxian  theory  that 
“active”  cults  provide  a  imifying  focus  for  politically  disorganized  peoples, 
enabling  them  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  As  a  study  of  some  political 
aspects  of  cultism  in  societies  with  no  political  unity,  the  work  is  a  tour  de 
force. 

But  the  author’s  preoccupation  with  these  aspects  leads  him  not  merely  to 
ignore  in  his  conclusions  such  anomalies  as  cults  in  which  natives  whole¬ 
heartedly  accept  European  culture,  but  to  reject  any  analyses  other  than 
political  ones.  Thus  the  analysis  made  by  F.  E.  Williams— a  lifetime  student 
of  different  societies  in  New  Guinea— pointing  out  the  similarity  between 
cultism  and  the  frequent  use  of  hysteria  in  the  native  religions  is  rejected  as 
“prejudiced”;  Weber’s  treatment  of  the  routinization  of  charisma  becomes 
“mere  formalism”.  The  author  is  inconsistent  in  his  treatment  of  sources.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  settler-journalists  are  shown  to  be  hostile  to  cults  and  to  see 
anti-European  elements  as  a  matter  of  covu'se  (p.  190).  Their  evidence  is  re¬ 
jected  in  discussing  post-war  cults  such  as  the  Paliau  movement  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Islands,  but  accepted  when  it  refers  to  earlier  cults  in  which  Williams, 
a  first-hand  observer,  found  few  evidences  of  anti-European  feeling.  The 
author  presents  selected  facts.  He  cites  the  Government’s  offer  of  rewards  to 
natives  bringing  in  runaway  indentured  labourers  as  an  example  of  the  op¬ 
pression  leading  to  the  Baigona  cult  of  the  1890’s;  he  does  not  mention  that 
the  rewards  were  an  attempt  to  dissuade  uncontrolled  coastal  cannibals  from 
eating  the  runaways.  The  author’s  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  Melanesia 
also  leads  to  misinterpretations.  Thus  he  cites  the  acceptance  of  new  ritual 
practices  by  numbers  of  neighbouring  villages  during  the  Taro  Cult  as  show¬ 
ing  an  incipient  pan-tribal  movement  uniting  previously  isolated  villages  (p. 
65).  But  he  also  shows  that  each  village  had  its  own  distinct  cult  (p.  68).  The 
cult  situation  was  the  widespread  situation  in  Melanesia  where  similar  rituals 
are  regularly  performed  with  small  variations  by  numbers  of  separate  villages 
over  wide  areas.  Yet  the  areas  remain  politically  fragmented  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  new  rituals  is  a  kind  of  competitive  “keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses”.  He  cites  Engels’  dictum  that  democratic  solidarity  symbolized  by 
asceticism  is  typical  of  cults,  with  reference  to  one  cult  in  an  island  having 
marked  social  classes.  He  does  not  note  that  Melanesia  generally  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  anarchical  democracy,  with  “big-men”  exercising  temporary  leader¬ 
ship  by  engineering  consent  and  through  financial  manipulations,  while  most 
Melanesian  cults,  far  from  creating  egalitarian  solidarity,  produce  (pace 
Weber)  hierarchial  authority  structures,  often  amidst  scenes  of  licence. 

These  criticisms  apply  mainly  to  the  author’s  treatment  of  cults  occurring 
during  the  early  periods  of  contact  with  Europeans.  For  the  post-war  cults 
the  political  aspects  are  more  apparent  and  Worsley’s  analysis  is  convincing: 
cults  and  charvsmatic  leaders  function  in  enabling  feelings  of  oppression  and 
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revolt  to  be  expressed,  and  in  uniting  oppressed  people.  Even  so,  some  of 
the  examples,  notably  the  Yali  cult,  show  that  this  analysis  is  not  adequate 
in  situations  where  secular  means  of  political  expression  are  available.  There 
the  cults  appear  as  dysfunctional,  hindering  “rational”  organization  for 
economic  and  political  improvement. 

Deservedly  this  book  will  be  widely  read  by  non-specialists  and  by  all 
students  of  cult  behaviour;  its  provocative  conclusions  will  stimulate  new 
studies  and  analyses.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  doctrinaire  preoccupation  with 
the  political  revolutionary  aspect  of  cults  will  mislead  some  people,  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  original  sources,  as  to  the  empirical  facts.  The  same  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  unifying  function  of  cults  in  politically  fragmentary 
societies  also  prevents  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  dysfunctional  aspects  of  cultism 
in  hindering  the  process  of  steady  economic  and  political  development.  This 
limits  the  work’s  usefulness  for  students  of  politically  unified  Western  socie¬ 
ties,  where  “irrational”  cultism— call  it  messianic  or  leader-worshipping, 
millenarian  or  unrealistically  Utopian— appears  as  an  antithesis  to  “rational” 
specifically  political  activity. 

University  of  California.  Richard  F.  Salisbury. 

Berkeley. 

Coloured  Minorities  in  Britain.  By  Sydney  Collins,  Lutterworth  Press, 
London  1957;  258  pp.  21/- 

Dr.  Sydney  Collins  is  a  West  Indian  living  in  Britain;  at  present  he  is  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Social  Anthropology  at  Edinburgh  University. 

The  author  states  that  this  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  social  scientist  and  therefore  the  discussion  of  controversial  theoretical 
problems  is  omitted.  Consequently,  although  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
“popular”  book,  it  does  tend  to  be  descriptive  rather  than  theoretical  in 
orientation. 

The  book  consists  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  organization  of  six  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  communities  in  Great  Britain,  partly  based  upon  the  author’s 
own  research,  and  partly  derived  from  other  publications  in  the  field.  It  deals 
with  three  Negro  communities  in  Tyneside,  Wales  and  Lancashire,  two  Mos¬ 
lem  groups  in  Wales  and  Tyneside,  and  a  Chinese  group  in  Lancashire.  Each 
of  the  three  main  groups,  the  Negroes,  Moslems  and  Chinese,  is  itself  sub¬ 
divided.  'Thus  the  Negro  group  consists  of  West  Indians  and  Africans,  who 
are  in  turn  further  divided  into  territorial  and  tribal  groups.  'The  Moslems 
consist  of  Pakistanis,  Arabs,  and  Somalis,  while  the  Chinese  are  divided  into 
Northerners  and  Southerners.  The  three  areas  in  which  the  immigrants  are 
studied  also  represent  different  social  situations.  Thus  in  Tyneside  the  Negro 
population  is  small  and  scattered,  wliile  a  larger  Moslem  group  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  district.  In  Wales  both  Negroes  and  Moslems  are  isolated  from 
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the  white  community  by  the  geographic  location  of  their  settlement  and  by 
a  colour  bar  which  is  enforced  more  strictly  than  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
In  Lancashire  the  Negro  population  contains  a  high  proportion  of  individuals 
who  have  only  recently  migrated.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  effect  of 
environmental  differences  upon  each  ethnic  group  as  well  as  to  make  inter¬ 
group  comparisons. 

The  author  directs  attention  in  turn  to  the  historical  background  and  physi¬ 
cal  setting  of  each  community,  to  its  associations  and  social  control  and  to 
family,  religious  and  work  relationships.  In  spite  of  the  cultural  differences 
between  tl^  different  coloured  groups  and  local  environmental  variations, 
they  are  all  minority  groups  within  a  culturally  distinct  and  socially  dominant 
host  society.  As  a  result  there  are  a  number  of  important  points  of  similarity 
between  them.  For  example  the  white  wife  of  the  coloured  immigrant  usually 
occupies  a  central  position  in  the  family,  partly  because  she  acts  as  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  immigrant  and  host  society  and  also  because  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  white  wife  is  itself  a  mark  of  prestige. 

Differences  between  communities  reveal  an  interesting  interplay  between 
cultural  and  environmental  factors.  For  example  in  Tyneside  the  scattered 
Negro  population  is  more  integrated  into  white  society  than  the  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  concentrated  Moslems;  in  many  other  areas  the  reverse  holds  true. 
In  spite  of  the  cultural  differences  between  Arabs,  Somalis,  and  Pakistanis, 
not  to  mention  the  kinship  and  regional  differences  within  each  of  these 
groups,  religion  exerts  a  powerful  integrative  influence  upon  the  Moslem 
cormnunity  as  a  whole.  No  comparable  institution  exists  among  the  Negroes, 
who  seem  to  experience  greater  diflBculty  in  maintaining  an  integrated  com¬ 
munity  life.  In  Wales,  however,  where  there  is  relatively  rigid  segregation 
and  much  hostility  to  coloured  groups,  both  Negroes  and  Moslems  exhibit 
considerable  group  solidarity.  It  is  significant  that  in  Wales,  in  spite  of  seem¬ 
ingly  adverse  social  and  economic  circumstances,  the  Anglo-Coloureds,  the 
children  of  Negro  migrants,  have  achieved  more  upward  mobility  than  in 
other  Negro  communities.  No  similar  trend  has  as  yet  appeared  among  the 
Anglo-Moslems,  probably  because  the  Moslems  are  less  oriented  towards 
British  society  and  stress  the  retention  of  traditional  cultmre  at  the  expense 
of  the  acquisition  of  formal  education,  etc. 

The  chief  weakness  of  this  book,  from  one  point  of  view,  seems  to  stem 
from  the  mainly  descriptive  approach  employed  by  the  author.  The  upward 
mobility  of  the  Anglo-Coloured  in  Wales  as  distinct  from  Tyneside  or  Lan¬ 
cashire  is  a  case  in  point.  This  raises  some  interesting  questions,  but  while 
the  author  provides  a  description  of  how  mobility  has  taken  place,  the  social 
forces  involved  in  this  movement,  which  is  of  fairly  recent  origin,  receive 
rather  cursory  attention.  Also  the  absence  of  quantitative  data  may  leave  the 
statistically  minded  reader  somewhat  dissatisfied.  Quotations  from  field  notes 
can  be  both  entertaining  and  illuminating,  but  they  leave  some  people  with 
an  uneasy  feeling  unless  supported  by  reliable  quantitative  material. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  book  does  have  a  positive  contribution  to  make. 
First  it  provides  a  considerable  body  of  information  about  several  coloured 
communities  in  varying  social  circumstances.  Second,  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  think  of  the  Negro  in  Britain  as  an  isolated  social  phenomenon. 
Dr.  Collins  puts  the  so-called  “Negro  problem”  into  perspective  by  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  is  simply  one  aspect  of  a  wider  pattern  of  inter-group  relations. 
In  doing  this  the  author  has  performed  a  signal  service  to  the  general  public, 
to  the  social  sciences,  and  to  the  migrants  themselves. 

University  College  Douglas  Manley, 

of  the  West  Indies. 
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